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THE ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 


Tue advantages afforded by the Pulpit for the development of a 
lofty and majestic eloquence, are less generally acknowledged than 
the importance of its themes. ‘The practice has come somewhat into 
vogue of contrasting the eloquence of the Pulpit with the eloquence 
of the Bar, atthe expense of the former. The reason is obvious. This 
is one of a numerous class of questions, which do not admit of a de- 
monstration, after the strict forms of logic. No syllogism will evince 
the exalting influence of celestial scenes and eternal interests upon 
the human intellect. No mood in logic will adequately symbolize 
that mood into which the soul is wrapt by contemplation of the mys- 
teries of the world beyond the grave. If we had an arithmetic by 
which to compare the interests of time with the interests of eternity ; 
if we had a calculus by which to measure the duties and obligations 
which man owes to his fellow, against those which he owes to his 
Maker; we might represent, with some approximation to the truth, the 
influences which inspire the Ministers of Law and the Ministers of 
Religion. But there is no common criterion by which they may be 
judged. We shall, therefore, at present, throw the Bar quite out of 
consideration, that we may, though hastily and inadequately, sketch 
the field for eloquence presented by the Pulpit. 

In the themes which it treats, the Pulpit is, by common consent, su- 
perior to every other Profession. No institution ever known among 
men has about it an interest at all comparable to the awful majesty 
which surrounds the Christian Religion. It moves from nation to 
nation, marked by the visible impress and superscription of the Most 
High. It rises in its authority above the thrones of empires. It 
claims reverence from powers who have subjugated continents. Had 
the world but a single sovereign, that sovereign would still owe al- 
legiance to the Christian Religion. Our Faith has been assailed by 
4 succession of enemies such as were never before met and van- 
quished. ‘Three several times, and with three several engines, have 
ts enemies assaulted it. ‘Thrice have they been signally defeated. 
First was employed the arm of civil law, with the appalling alterna- 
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tive of death or apostasy. ‘The power of an empire which had be. 
come Mistress of the world was wielded against a small and incon. 
siderable community of believers, who contended not with carnal 
weapons, not for an earthly prize. Again, a long and dreary night of 
ignorance and superstition settled down upon the world. Learni 
and civilization vanished from among men, and the enemies of Chris. 
tianity had reason to hope that she too might wane and fade 

from the earth. But with Vestal constancy was her light, thoes 
dwindled to a spark, maintained throughout that night of a thousand 
years ; and when the great Saxon Reformer ministered to its support, 
it blazed forth upon the world with a brilliancy which is increasi 
to-day. ‘Then arose a new clays of assailants, armed with the keen- 
est points of satire and the most specious sophistries of scepticism—a 
class of contemptuous, scofling philosophers. The entire enginery of 
witand irony was brought to bear upon Christianity. The human 
brain was tortured to invent some new strain of ridicule, which might 
cover the hated religion with contempt. But all was vain. The 
laughter which the French Prince of Buffoons excited through Ev- 
rope has long been hushed by death, while the Faith which he ridi- 
culed still lives and triumphs. 

The Religion which has been thus assailed and thus victorious, de- 
scends to the care of its ministers in the present age. Venerable for 
the supreme majesty of its Founder, for the antiquity of its origin, for 
the immortal names which it has enlisted in its defense, and for the 
boundless scope of the interests which it embraces, it demands that 
the contemplations of its champions be limited only by eternity in 
their extent, and by the unrevealed glories of the Deity in their lofti- 
ness. 

But the maintenance of Christianity, however ennobling the de- 
fense of so magnificent an institution may be, is but a part of the 
Preacher's work. ‘There must necessarily appertain to all systems, 
which are to recommend themselves to the sympathy and support of 
mankind, much that is secular and palpable. ‘The secular and palpa- 
ble, though it may take closer hold of the affections of the heart, can 
never, like the spiritual and mysterious, exalt the contemplations of 
the intellect. But the faithful Minister of Religion is daily brought 
into intimate and elevating communion with higher interests than 
those of time. With most other men, a view of those mysterious re- 
alities is an episode in their lives ; with him, it is life itself. They 
are content to“ look through a glass darkly,” even upon the clearest 
manifestations afforded by the Gospel. He is to rise in his contem- 
plations till he shall be wrapt in a vision of glories unrevealed save t0 
the ‘Taught of Heaven. He is to ascend, in imagination, to the con- 
fines of the world which is illumined by the Eternal Throne. He 1s 
to descend to view the punishments which spirits only can endure. 
Both scenes he is to portray, side by side, upon the same picture; 
from both he is to draw arguments for enforcing the truth which he 
presents. Nor are those alluring or tremendous motives of only 0 
casional applicancy. Not a duty which he urges, not an obligation 
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which he enforces, is without the same awful sanction. He looks 
through the vail which obscures to the view of others the connection 
between the fleeting present and the inevitably approaching future. 
He knows that interests beyond the comprehension of any finite in- 
tellect are involved in the minutest transactions of every hour. He 
knows that every moment may decide the fate of an eternity ; that 
every thought may be pregnant with inconceivable happiness or woe. 
He pleads not for the obligations of man to man, but of man to the 
common Father of us all. He contends, not for justice violated, but 
for the throne of the Deity assailed. He portrays, not the effect upon 
a community if human laws be trampled under foot, but the scenes of 
a universe in ruins if the laws of Jehovah be defied with impunity, 
He appeals, in support of Truth and Right, not to constitutions graven 
by art and man’s device ; but tothat Code which descended from heaven 
amidst the tremendous manifestations of Sinai, written with the finger 
of God! He is called not to search with wearisome toil for prece- 
dents through heavy folios ; but to cite the authority of that wonderful 
Digest, unlike, in its simple majesty, all ponderous monuments of hu- 
man jurisprudence, so plain and concise as to lie within the under- 

standing and the memory of a child, so comprehensive as to embrace 

every crime ever committed by a mortal. He searches no bales of 
records to confirm a precarious title, which death must, at the best, 

soon render null, but, by the authority of the Sovereign Arbitrator who 

commissioned him, he proclaims to the faithful their indisputable tithe 

to an heritage to which death shall but the sooner introduce them. If 

with themes of such surpassing moment and such unparalleled sub- 

limity the Minister of Religion be not eloquent, he is but very indif- 

ferently qualified for his work, or but feebly sensible of the import of 
the truth which he delivers. 

Indeed, it is the peculiar glory of the field through which the mind 
of the Sacred Orator is to range, and from which he is to draw mo- 
tives to enforce his message, that his highest conceptions must ever 
fall infinitely below the glorious or terrible reality. It would doubt- 
less be difficult to find even an obscure and unassuming Believer who, 
humble as may be the character of his intellect, has not pictured to 
himself some favorite image of the celestial scenes among which he 
hopes to spend his eternity. However unworthy of the object which 
it represents, it often passes before his mental eye. All forms of 
spiritual bliss, which lie within the range of his conception, he crowds 
into that panorama of delights. All moral evil is excluded from the 
field of vision, for “ there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that 
defileth.” No natural evil deforms the picture, for “ there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying; neither shall there be any 
more pain.” Social happiness shall be unalloyed, “ for the nations of 
them which are saved shall walk in the light of it.” Nor is the pre- 
sence of his Divine Friend wanting to crown the scene and perfect 
+ eee, for ‘God himself shall be with them and be their 
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How little soever of truth there may be generally in the notion that 
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every man is a poet, wanting only the power of language, we are per. 
suaded that there is much foundation for it here. Many a plain Be. 
liever rises, as he contemplates the promise of his future home, into 
raptures, which not the gilt of tongues would enable him adequately 
to express. Nor is his ecstasy all owing to the vigor of his imagina. 
tion. His imagination may be barren in respect of all other subjects, 
than the one magnificent vision which engrosses his soul. The 

of his information may be confined to one narrow neighborhood. But 
the loveliness and majesty of the scenes which he contemplates need 
no adventitious aid of human learning, in lifting his views to themes 
of which human learning can take no cognizance. He may be i 
rant of the works of Nature. But he is not ignorant of her God. He 
shrinks from curious inquiries into the sublime mysteries of theology. 
But he gazes full on the untold glories of the Deity. He cannot ho 
to walk the delightsome paths of science. But he is assured that 
shall walk the golden streets of the Eternal City. He cannot boast 
the protection of earthly friends, the poor reliance of an arm of flesh. 
But he exults in the friendship of Him who maketh the clouds the 
dust of His feet, and to whom a thousand years are as a watch in the 
night. 

With such an heritage before him, it is no matter for wonder that 
the conceptions of the humble Believer are sometimes strangely ex- 
alted, in his communion with celestial and eternal scenes. 

But if the private Christian, with the simple prospect of a better life 
beyond the grave, is filled with an almost unearthly rapture, what themes 
for eloquence are set before him who is to comprehend in his spiritual 
vision, all the interests of time in their bearing upon all the interests 
of eternity! We are not speaking of the views which are sometimes 
presented from the Sacred Desk, sadly weak and unworthy as they 
too often are of the momentous scenes which they represent ; but of 
the field itself, which may furnish the sublimest themes of contempla- 
tion to which mortals are admitted, and to which no other profession 
than that of Divinity can introduce its votaries. Few have ever been 
found to enter that field. ‘Too many are content to tread from week to 
week the same monotonous round in homiletics, seldom awakening 4 
rapturous or terrible emotion, such as becomes one who is commis- 
sioned to reveal to men the mysteries of the world to come. There is 
too much ground among us for the slur which an English Reviewer 
throws upon the clergy of Great Britain: “ Divinity has ceased to 
employ lips such as those of Chrysostom and Bourdalone. ‘The sane- 
tity of sacred things is lost in the familiar routine of sacred words. 
Religion has acquired a technology and a set of conventional formulas, 
torpifying to those who use and those who hear them.” We do not 
underrate the Ministry, We believe its members will compare advan- 
tageously with those of any other profession in our midst. But if we 
consider that no other profession deals with themes at all comparable 
in moment with those which engage the Clergy, we shall be disposed 


to demand that they aspire to a higher standard than will answer for 
inferior claims. 
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But the motives which are to invite the Christian Minister to the 
noblest efforts, are as exalted as the themes which he discusses. He 
js, in a most just and peculiar sense, the ambassador of Heaven to 
men. He must one day render his account to the Sovereign whom he 
represents. ‘The Scriptures contain the most terrible denunciations of 
divine retribution against the Preacher who shall prove recreant to his 
trust. ‘They are equally replete with promises of the bliss which 
awaits the faithful. His office, then, is one to which an awful impor- 
tance belongs. Not a word falls from his lips which may not deter- 
mine interests, compared with which, the fate of the physical universe 
is but an inconsiderable trifle. His is no work done in a corner. 
The spectators who can best appreciate the importance of his labors, 
are not to be found among men. He is to live 


——‘ as ever in his great Taskmaster's eye.’ 


“ Remember,” was the admonition of a venerable divine to his 
younger brother, “remember when you rise in the Sacred Desk, that 
God 1s one among your hearers.” If we may so speak without irrev- 
erence, the Client whose cause is to be plead, is ever present; nota 
miserable mortal demanding justice of his fellow ; but the Supreme 
Majesty of the Most High, requiring the admiration of all in the awful 
presence. Celestial Intelligences too, as fellow-laborers, watch with 
a solicitude which they feel for no other interests of men, every step 
of the Preacher's career. It is no dream of the imagination by which 
he believes that they are continually bending over him. They ever 
rejoice with him in the success of his work, and, though not permitted 
to grieve, their unseen presence is no slender consolation in the hour 
of his adversity. And other spirits are about him, spirits of darkness, 
eagerly waiting for his fall. ‘Their leader, in the extent of his abili- 
ties and in the tremendous energy with which he employs them, yield- 
ing precedence to no created being in the universe, in malignity and in 
the unwearied perseverance with which he seeks its gratification surpass- 
ing all, haunts the Preacher's path with a sleepless vigilance. In view 
of such considerations, we do not hesitate to assert that the motives, no 
less than the themes, which address themselves to the Sacred Orator, 
far transcend those of any other profession, except when these motives 
may be subordinately introduced in whatever capacity duty is to be 
performed or responsibility is to be met. And well will it be if in ana- 
tion like our own, where the existence of our institutions and our lib- 
erties must depend upon the intelligence and piety of our people, the 
Ministry shall ever retain that high station to which their exalted 
Calling entitles them, and which the momentous interests committed 
to their care demand that they maintain. t. 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


To the philosopher and historian, the rise and fall of Rome will 
ever afford a subject of the most interesting study. On the banks of 
the ‘Tiber, where, but a few centuries before, the solitary forest pro. 
tected by its shade the first of the Romans, all at once appears to 
emerge, as it were from obscurity, a metropolis whose grandeur and 
sublimity well bespoke its buildings, palaces, and inhabitants, kings. 
Gradually extending its sway, it ceased not tll it had embraced in its 
broad compass the whole of the habitable globe, and till the trembling 
world lay prostrate at the feet of its invincible majesty. Many causes 
conspired to its downfall ; decline was the inevitable effect of its im- 
moderate greatness ; and continued prosperity only served to under. 
mine the mighty fabric which it had reared. At the time in which we 
are about to consider it, that decline had already begun to take place ; 
the Roman Eagle had deserted the banks of the ‘Tiber, and perched 
itself amid the rocky crags of the Bosphorus. Rome, once the en- 
tire mistress of the earth, had sunk almost to the rank of a municipal 
town, While her younger sister of the East had almost entirely divested 
her of her ancient honor and dignity. But yet the fate of the Roman 
empire seemed fixed ; she had accomplished the thousand years as- 
signed her by her Etruscan augur, and whether we may approve or 
question the policy of Constantine, in thus transferring its seat of gov- 
ernment, one thing is certain, though it may have delayed, it could 
not prevent, the final ruin of Rome. When we reflect upon the low 
state of its finances, the decay of its military power, and upon those 
many other causes which so powerfully tended to its ruin, our wonder 
should be, not that it perished so soon, but that it existed so long. 
The licentious and extravagant prodigality of its dissolute emperors 
had already drained its natural, though vast resources of wealth. With 
an empty treasury, no government can exist ; and though, as was the 
present case with Rome, severe and onerous taxes may be imposed 
upon the great body of its subjects, yet that will, in the end, only 
serve to hasten its ruin; for it will injure its internal prosperity, by 
diminishing the zeal and enterprise of its subjects in all matters of 
internal improvement. So it was with Rome. 

_Its military power was in no better condition. The Pretorian le- 
gions, the cause of so many and great evils to the empire, had, before 
this, been disbanded by Constantine, and the nation, for its defense in 
any sudden emergency, relied almost solely upon those unwarlike 
mercenary stragglers, who better deserve the epithet of national cow- 
ards, than the glorious and patriotic title of national guards. — It had, 
too, enlisted in its service those fierce hordes of barbarians, who, i 
after time, pouring like a vast deluge upon its worn-out provinces, Caf 
ried devastation and ruin in their train. ‘The Goths and Huns, with 
the wild tribes of Scythia, were already acquainted with its internal 

and external weaknesses; and, enclosing the devoted empire, they 
awaited only the war signal of some brave Alaric or Attila, when, like 
a vast tempest, they would sweep over their destined prey. 
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‘The national religion of the Romans first sprang from the classic 
soil of Greece; they adopted and cherished it as their own ; and, in 
4 yreat measure, assimilating itself to their national customs and pe- 
culiarities, it became firmly rooted in the breast of every trae Roman. 
itis, then, not at all wonderful that the decay of the ‘empire should 
have been attended with a corresponding decay of the national reli- 
gion. Christianity had already begun to develop itself; and, though 
springing from a fountain pure and uncorrupted, yet when it com- 
menced running over the muddy bottom of human nature, its waters 
became foul and vitiated. The Church was no longer as in its be- 
ginning ; the rancor of faction pervaded the bosom of all its adherents. 
Arian numbered a mighty host of followers; while the persecuted 
Athanasius, at the head of a few faithful adherents, was alternately 
promoted and debased ; throughout the whole empire there seemed to 
be one continuous religious warfare—laity contending with laity, bish- 
op with bishop—while even kings themselves, catching from their 
subjects the fiery zeal of holy enthusiasm, marshaled their armies to 
fight, as they supposed, the battles of the Lord of Hosts. 

In this dark and gloomy night, Julian, like a bright star, rose upon 
the declining fortunes of Rome. Escaping the sword of political per- 
secution, and the rage of an inhuman soldiery, he was concealed by 
the good bishop of Arethusa, in a temple of that religion which he 
afterward labored so strenuously, though unsuccessfully, to destroy. 
Mardonius instructed him in Greek, while the sophist Libanius had 
the honor of instilling into his youthful mind the precepts of that phi- 
losophy, by the light of which his feet were ever after guided. Burn- 
ing with a desire of seeing the mother of philosophy and science, and 
of being nourished under her peculiar care, Julian took up his abode at 
Athens. It was there he caught the inspiration of that fire, which, 
though now seemingly extinguished, had long since inflamed the 
breasts of a noble army of philosophers, statesmen, and even war- 
rors, 

As a philosopher, Julian undoubtedly excelled; Athens was proud 
of her youthful scholar, and even then looked up to him with a respect 
and pride, which plainly indicated his future greatness. She saw in 
him one whom she might rightly suppose would be the guardian and 
protector of her old age ; and who at some future time might perhaps 
again rekindle the smouldering embers of her expiring freedom. 

The shrill note of the war trumpet first aroused him from his calm 
seclusion ; through the kindness of the Empress Eusebia, his con- 
stant patron, recalled to the court of Constantius, he was dignified 
with the royal prerogative of Cesar, while the warlike province of 
(raul was assigned to his supervision. 

Leaving the Philosopher, we now behold him assuming, with the 
purple, the warlike abilities of a staunch and well-tried veteran ; and 
never did general combine, in so eminent a degree, the science of 
philosophy and art with the tactics of war. At first he felt the em- 
harrassment of his strange situation; he saw the dangers attending 
it; he heard the distant thundering of a war cloud, which, with all its 
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terrors, was soon to burst upon him; and the youthful philosopher, 
though surrounded by a crowd of congratulating and flattering cour. 
tiers, turned aside his head and wept when he remembered Athens, 
In vain he longed again to behold her classic groves; he sighed 
in vain to enter those halls made doubly sacred by the ptesence of 
Socrates and Plato; and when, preparing for the contest, he awk. 
wardly repeated some military exercise necessary for him to learn, 
with a sigh he exclaimed, “ O Plato, Plato! what a task for a philo- 
sopher '” 

But the hour of trial at length approached. The Barbarians of the 
North, who, like a dark cloud had long been skirting the horizon of 
the Western Empire, attracted by the distant rumor of the plenty and 
fertility of the provinces of Gaul, gathered together their vast hordes, 
and commenced their tumultuous march. ‘The rumor of their ap- 
proach, spreading like wild-fire through the affrighted provinces, 
caused the spirit of the young Julian to tremble ; and as he saw as- 
cending to heaven the distant smoke of burning towns and villages, 
and heard the groans of the dying rending the air and calling aloud 
for vengeance, his heart sank within him. 

‘To him the eyes, the hopes of all were now directed ; the lives of 
thousands and ten thousands depended upon his wisdom and valor; 
he saw the despairing province at his feet, and as he saw he pitied ; 
he heard their commingling cries of fear and sorrow, and as he heard, 
his soul took fire. Combining the resolution of the philosopher with 
the aroused martial vigor of the soldier, he hastily gathered his scat- 
tered legions and steadfastly awaited the attack. ‘The dark cloud 
which had so long been gathering blackness upon the shores of the 
Baltic, at length bursting with tremendous violence upon the banks of 
the Rhine, poured forth a deluge of Barbarians upon the fair provinces 
of Modern France. But the spirit of Julian was fully equal to the 
occasion; their clamorous war-shout shook the earth beneath his feet, 
but moved not his firm and resolute spirit. He awaited the proper 
moment, and then poured forth his impetuous legions to the attack. 
Like two opposing currents they met; amid the contending surges 
below, the Roman Eagle alternately rose and fell, till at lengh the 
hardy German, batiled by the skillful maneuvres of the —— 
Cwsar, retreated, leaving upon the field a mountain of slain. The 
modern Strasburg will ever preserve the memory of that day, 80 glo- 
rious to the rising reputation of the young Julian. 

One of the chief characteristics of every great and successful gen- 
eral is expedition. While the Romans supposed Hannibal but as yet 
reveling amid the spoils of Saguntum, he had burst the barrier of the 
Alps, defeated their Scipio, and tempest-like swept the plains of Nor- 
thern Italy. ‘I'o this the first of the Cwesars owed his chief success; 
and to this the last was no less indebted. After the battle of Stras- 
burg, Julian delayed not a moment. Crossing the Rhine, heretofore 
the boundary of the province, the Roman Eagles glistened amid the 
dark and gloomy forests of Southern Germany. His arrival was 0° 
less fearful than unexpected , attacking the defenseless nations whose 
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brave chiefs had fallen at Strasburg, he deluged Germany with the 
blood of its barbaric inhabitants. ‘The Franks and Alemanni, pros- 
trate before him, implored the mercy of the victorious Cwsar; while 
their haughty kings refused not to become the vassals of their illus- 
trious conqueror. The Elbe and Oder will serve to mark the boun- 
dary of his conquests. After terminating a war, the success and glory 
of which can only be compared to the ancient Punic and Cimbrie vie- 
tories, the herore chieftain repassed the Rhine, followed by six captive 
kings of Germany, and attended by twenty thousand captives whom 
he had rescued from barbaric servitude. ‘The provinces of Gaul once 
more siniled in peace and plenty; and Julian felt that inward satistac- 
tion ever attendant upon one on whom, with the liveliest gratitude, a 
whole nation smiles, and refuses not the glorious appellations of * Fa- 
ther” and “* Founder.” 

\mid his many other shining qualities, those of benevolence and 
humanity are most conspicuous ; and this, too, ata time in which it 
seemed to be the peculiar privilege of a Roman Governor to defraud 
and oppress his helpless province, rendered his character doubly illus- 
trious. 

The tyrant Constantius, incapable of pity or remorse, had issued to 
the young Cesar his mandate for the levy of an extraordinary tax. 
Julian well knew the enfeebled condition of his loyal subjects. ‘They 
had surrendered not only their lives, but their property, to repel the 
inroads of the fierce Barbarian ; and they were not in a condition to 
support an additional burden. He promptly refused, and thus incurred 
the censure of the selfish court of Constantius. Upon this occasion, 
in an epistle to a most intimate friend, his true character shines forth 
with an unclouded lustre. After stating his own conduct, with warmth 
and freedom he thus expresses himself:—‘ Was it possible for the 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act otherwise than I have done? 
Could | abandon the unhappy subjects entrusted to my care? Was I 
not called to defend them from the repeated injuries of these unfeeling 
robbers! God has placed me in this elevated post ; His providence 
will guard and support me. Should | be condemned to suffer, | shall 
derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and upright conscience. 
lf they think proper to send me a successor, | shall submit without 
reluctance ; and had much rather improve the short opportunity of do- 
ing good, than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil.” In these 
words did the heroic Caesar breathe forth the true sentiments of his 
heart. His loyalty who could have suspected? ‘Toward Constantius 
he felt the gratitude due to a benefactor; but to become the instrument 
of his oppression he would never consent. 

The Emperor heard with displeasure of his noble resolution, and 
burning with hatred and jealousy, from that moment became his ene- 
my. ‘The base and artful sycophants who surrounded his throne, 
ceased not to urge him onward to a revenge as base and ignominious 
as it was unjust and cruel; and that arm which heretofore had been 
raised but to befriend and elevate, the young Cesar now beheld lifted 
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to strike a deadly blow. Nevertheless, his patient and submissive 
spirit did not yet revolt. 

The soldiers of Julian well knew and felt his danger and theirs. ‘Ty 
be deprived of their chieftain was to them worse than death ; there 
was but one alternative, and that they eagerly seized. At the dark 
hour of midnight, grasping their swords and bows and torches, they 
rushed into the suburbs of the city, encompassed the palace of they 
leader, and pronounced those fearful and irrevocable words, JULIAN 
AUGUSTUS. ‘They fell heavily and sorrowfully upon his distracted 
heart; he rose from his restless slumbers, appeared in their midst, 
and urged them to return to their former allegiance to their sovereign, 
Their tumultuous shouts and the clashing din of their arms spoke too 
plainly their resolution ; and Julian, the philosophic Julian, elevated 
upon a shield in their midst, was obliged to yield his reluctant assem. 
Overwhelmed with grief, he withdrew from their midst, and retired 
to the dark and secret recesses of his chamber. From henceforth the 
religion as well as the authority of Constantius he abjures forever. 

But the martial history of our hero we must bring to a close. Hay- 
ing assembled his veterans, he forced the Alps, and in order of battle 
arranged his martial legions upon the plains of Illyricum. Here he 
awaited his opponent; but his opponent was no more. Sinking under 
the furious effects of passion and disease, the haughty Constantius 
had breathed his last, in the wealthy capital of Cilicia ; and Julian the 
Philosopher now remained in undisputed possession of the world. 

Here let us pause. We found our hero a despised exile, under the 
ban of the empire, and lable at any moment to be deprived of a life 
which seemed dear only to himself. We have seen him amid the 
groves of the Academy, unobtrusively pursuing the silent paths of 
science and philosophy ; we have seen him when the war-cloud thun- 
dered its terrors over his head, and danger seemed to thicken from 
every quarter. But in all he has acquitted himself well, and his glory, 
though perhaps oftentimes obscured, has tinally beamed forth with in- 
creased splendor. Henceforth we are to consider him in a new light. 
No longer does he study philosophy at Athens ; no longer is his m- 
fluence contined within the narrow boundaries of Gaul. Julian now 
sways the sceptre of the world. Whether as such he will remain true 
to the empire, the interests of others and his own, remains for us 
show. 

The Warrior, Statesman, and Philosopher, seem to be composed, 
so to speak, of entirely different materials. ‘The combination of char- 
acters seemingly so diverse, is no easy thing to find. Alexander 
might conquer a world by his arms, but by his argument and eloquence 
alone, would fail to convince a council. Demosthenes, by his elo- 
quence, might fire the reluctant breasts of the Athenians to revenge 
and glory ; yet when he himself beholds Philip’s angry brow, and 
his phalanx bristling with ten thousand spears, his spirit quakes, 
he casts away his shield, and is the first to fly. Diogenes might well 
pass his life within the narrow compass of his tub, prescribing his 
rigid rules of morality » for the cynic, in the council of the nation, o 
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at the head of her armies, would have appeared indeed a miserable 
wetacle. 

For Julian it was reserved to combine the three; and having 
viewed him as the Soldier and Philosopher, he now, not only as an 
Emperor, but also as a Statesman, demands our attention. 

‘The many causes which were fast driving the empire to ruin he 
had already considered, and now reached forward his powerful arm to 
sustain the sinking fabric. The pomp and prodigality of the royal 
household, draining the empire of its revenues, had, like a canker- 
worm, long been gnawing at its vitals ; and Julian, who assigned this 
as the chief cause of its decline, was most zealous in a reformation 
of which, in himself we see a most illustrious example. He did not, 
like his predecessors, feast at tables groaning with the luxury of every 
clime. ‘The frivolous and dissolute amusements of the age afforded no 
attraction to his philosophic temperament. At the circus the royal 
chair stood vacant, and no one appeared upon whom the licentious 
rabble could pour their fawning and abusive flattery. Pursuits far 
more weighty and noble occupied the moments of Julian. He knew 
and felt that the happiness of millions depended upon his wisdom and 
conduct; and this responsibility, which pressed like a mountain upon 
him, he labored to the utmost to discharge aright. In the language of 
an eloquent historian, “ he recollected with terror the observations of 
his master Plato, that the government of our flocks and herds is al- 
ways committed to beings of a superior species ; and that the conduct 
of nations requires and deserves the celestial power of the gods or of 
the gent. From this principle he justly concluded that the man who 
presumes to reign, should aspire to the perfections of the divine na- 
ture; that he should purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial 
part; that he should extinguish his appetites, enlighten his under- 
standing, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild beast, which, ac- 
cording to the lively metaphor of Aristotle, seldom fails to ascend the 
throne of a despot.” In his reign many wise edicts were issned, and 
many lieentious abuses were corrected ; the diminished finances he 
ina great measure replenished ; he recruited the wasted energies of 
the military power; and made one last, grand endeavor to restore the 
ancient religion of his fathers, by which he incurred the unreasonable 
and unjust epithet of “ Apostate.” Old Rome seemed for a moment 
recover from her long stupor. Once again she reared her vengeful 
head, and encircling herself with her former majesty and power upon 
her throne, once again sat mistress of the world. ‘The Barbarian looked 
with astonishment upon the change, and secretly adored the mighty 
genius by which it had been accomplished, while the insolent Persian 
bent beneath the power of his arm. 

But this last convulsive effort of Rome was but a prelude to her 
more rapid ruin; it cost her her life. ‘This sudden flush of glory up- 
on her brow, was but the hectic flush of death. Her chief support, her 
last sustaining prop, the wise, the philosophic, the martial Julian, 
pierced by the javelin of the Persian Sapor, upon the barren sands of 
\rmenia, poured out his blood, bravely contesting the cause of his de- 
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clining country. With the flight of his spirit fled that of his country 
also; and Rome, having shot her last ray of glory, henceforth sup 
rapidly in the darkness of midnight. 

‘The character of Julian well deserves the deep study of all. He 
seemed peculiarly adapted for the age in which he lived ; and if apy 
arm could have saved Rome, it was his. But the day of her death 
had come, and like Assyria, Persia, and Greece, it was too her fate to 
sink into deeay and oblivion, He undoubtedly prolonged her expiring 
struggle, but could not avert the fate which awaited her. 

By the writers of his age, the character of Julian has been most 
unjustly defamed. He is branded with the base epithet of “ Apostate,” 
and this, too, by a set of nominally theological Fathers of his age, wo 
whom the epithet would far more fitly apply. It seems very doubtful 
whether at any period of his life, after his boyhood, he had been 
Christian in heart. As to his being so powerful an advocate of the 
religion of his fathers—av for his inveterate hatred of Christianity, 
and his doing all in his power to extirpate it—for this, who can blame 
him? In his time, how did Christianity appear’? She had debased 
herself in the extreme ; she had defiled her garments of purity, by 
the sordid contamination of the world; and now she stalked abroad, 
clothed in the garb of hypocrisy and base er The man of 
sin, the mystery of Babylon had already commenced its work ; and 
the religion of Jesus Christ, pure and uncorrupted in its divine source, 
had become dreadfully vitiated and perverted by sinful man. The 
shepherds of the flock had forgotten their sacred charge ; and the 
links of the spiritual chain of the Succession were sadly rusted and 
broken ; bishop and archbishop, wrapped in the rich folds of their 
silken robes, reveled amid the affluence of their episcopal dignity; 
the pretended messengers of peace, with each other or the civil dig- 
nitaries they were continually at war; the heralds of the glad tidings 
of salvation, terror accompanied their footsteps, while they threatened 
the horrors of purgatory to all who would not comply with their harsh 
and covetous demands ; the laity, the poor affrighted laity, bent under 
their scourge, and in vain sought to purge their spiritual at the expense 
of their corporeal nature. 

Julian perceived the evils which Christianity seemed to produce; 
he saw the empire torn by intestine religious warfare ; he saw the 
professed ministers of the Church of God polluting themselves with 
every sordid lust; and sickening at the sight, he turned away W 
disgust. He thought of the religion of his fathers, that religion under 
the auspices of which Rome had risen to the supremacy of the whole 
earth. tle remembered Athens, so endeared by every youthful associa 
tion ; and his classic soul took fire as he thought of those gods and that 
religion under the influence of which Orpheus tuned his lyre, Homer 
sang, Demosthenes spake, and Plato reasoned. Of that religion he 
desired to be the reviver. For its restoration he disputed with the 
ablest theologians of his time ; and the works of Julian, for purity 
and eloquence of style, will ever deserve the highest praise of the 
historian and philosopher. ‘I'he edict of universal toleration, which 
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he issued in the beginning of his reign, speaks the charitableness of 
his spirit. And if afterwards he was tempted to employ, in a measure, 
the sword of persecution, it was through the too excessive zeal of his 
soul, to reestablish a religion, which, though he was a despiser of its 
vulgar mythological fables, nevertheless he inwardly adored as the 
tune-honored religion of his country and his fathers. 


T. R. P, 


THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


Tne name of Blaise Pascal is less celebrated in this country than 
his splendid genius might lead us to anticipate. ‘Though ranking 
with Bacon, Newton, Locke, and Edwards, in the power and compre- 
hension of his intellect, he is less famiharly known to most of our 
countrymen than Fenelon or La Fontaine. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, however, his name has become almost a synonime with 
genius. Locke styled him “ that prodigy of parts ;” Bayle ascribed 
to him one of the loftiest intellects ever known among men.  Vol- 
taire regarded him as “ce fameux ecrivain, misanthrope sublime.” 
D’Alembert, Condorcet, Bossuet, Boileau, and scores of others, united 
in admiring his writings. 

Their praises are not extravagant. ‘The man who, at an age below 
that at which the great Newton left the University, was astonishing 
all Europe by the splendor of his mathematical talents; who, in a 
single series of letters, combining the withering irony of Junius with 
the sublime and holy eloquence of Bossuet, at once transformed a 
rough, half-barbarous dialect into one of the most polished languages 
in Europe, and gave the most formidable ecclesiastical institution in 
Christendom a blow from which it never recovered; who, ina brief 
career of thirty-nine years, established a brilliant triple reputation, as 
a natural philosopher, a theologian, and a man of letters; could hardly 
be extravagantly praised. But the career of Pascal appears incredi- 
ble when we consider that, for a great part of his life, he was contin- 
ually harassed, and sometimes almost driven to madness, by a disease 
which finally brought him to his grave. ‘The works which have ren- 
dered him immortal, and to accomplish any one of which, most men 
might gladly devote their three-score years and ten, were the produc- 
tions of a few lucid intervals, when that noble intellect was allowed 
to come forth from the gloom which so generally obscured it. 

lt were a vain attempt to discuss here the various labors of Pascal. 
His versatile genius, passing from experiments upon atmospheric 
pressure ; to show up the Jesuits to the derision of Europe ; investi- 
gating the properties of the cycloids ; and again committing to stray 
scraps of paper conceptions as profound and sublime as were ever 
vouchsafed to an uninspired mortal ; would weary the adventurous pur- 
suer till he should gasp for breath and abandon the chase. 


Did time and space permit, we would gladly remark at some length 
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upon the * Pensres.” ‘Those invaluable fragments were intended 
their author to serve as materials for a great work in defense of the 
Christian religion. Originally committed, without a semblance of gr. 
rangement, to the first slips of paper which chanced to be within reach, 
they have suffered grievously from the officious kindness of friends 
and editors endeavoring to revise and restore them. M. Faugere has, 
however, by a diligent collation of manuscripts, restored them, as he 
believes, to their original form. ‘These Reflections, sublime and im. 
wsing even in their fragments, might, but for the summons which 
called the Thinker from his toil to serve his Master in a higher 
sphere, have formed part of a most elaborate and powerful vindication 
of Christianity. They are the capitals and the friezes, half-hewn, 
for a magnificent temple, from which the immortal artist was called 
away before his work had arisen from its foundations. M. Faugére 
has freed the fragments from the rubbish which had accumulated upon 
them; and from their surpassing beauty we may almost imagine a 
faint outline of the structure which they were intended to adorn. 

But we hasten to that matchless series of essays, with the fame of 
which all Europe has resounded, and in which we have one of the 
noblest monuments which are left us of the genius of their author. 
The order of Jesuits obtained a more extensive and powerful infle- 
ence, perhaps, in France, than in any other state of Christendom, By 
arts peculiarly their own, they subjected and controlled the fickle dis- 
position of that singular nation. Constant to nothing else in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath, the French readily abandoned 
themselves to be duped by the Jesuits. In the political world, revo- 
lution was the order of the day. Alternate factions rose and fell, like 
the scales of a balance. The throne had not been exempt from the 
general instability. Henry the Fourth had been the leader of the 
Huguenots ; he died a Papist. ‘The terrible night of the 23d of Au- 
gust, when, in the impious language of the king’s medals, “ Piety put 
the sword into the hands of Justice,” had passed, and revealed to the 
world the barbarous spirit of Romanism. Rochelle had fallen, and 
left upon all Protestant Europe the burning shame of having aban- 
doned to its fate that last great bulwark of religious liberty in France. 
Political revolutions, however, had little influence upon the steadily 
increasing interests of the Jesuits. 

But they were destined to meet with a signal and humiliating check. 
Their shameless perversion of religion and morality awakened the in- 
dignation of Pascal, and when he concentrated upon them the burning 
rays of his irony, they shrank abashed, like the arch-fiend when 
touched by the spear of Ithuriel,— 


* And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely.” 


In a secluded valley, not many miles from Versailles, stands a sin- 
gle Gothic arch, all that now remains of the once famous monastery 
of Port Royal. Long the asylum of science and religion in their 
purest forms, that sequestered retreat contained some of the purest 
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souls and the most exalted intellects which France could boast during 
the renowned era of “ Louis le Grand.” But the harmless and lovely 
character of its inmates did not preserve them from collision with the 
Jesuits. Antoine Arnaud, a bosom friend of Pascal, boldly animad- 
verted upon the scandalous sophisms of the Order, subversive alike of 
piety and morality. The Jesuits replied, employing the standing ar- 
gument of those worthy fathers, by accusing him of heresy. Arnaud 
was a member of the Sorbonne, or Theological Department of the 
University of Paris. By introducing the votes of a motley throng of 
begging friars, they procured his expulsion. ‘The Jesuits were, to all 
appearanee, completely triumphant. Arnaud had written a defense of 
his own position, which, though unanswerable in its argumentation, 
was so heavy and monotonous in its style, that it gained many admirers 
hut few readers. The people at large heard of his expulsion from 
the Sorbonne. ‘They were less generally informed of the miserable 
trickery which had expelled him. 

A new champion now entered the field. Arnaud was expelled from 
the Sorbonne, Jan. 31st, 1656. On the 23d of the same month had 
appeared the first of the Provincial Letters; by which the Jesuits 
were immediately pilloried for a laughing-stock to all Europe. Ar- 
naud had wisely passed over his case to the hands of Pascal. Never 
was a cause committed to a more efficient advocate. Never was a 
more terrible chastisement administered to any association of men. 
The first letter could not save Arnaud’s seat in the Sorbonne. But it 
forced the Jesuits to rue the day on which they came into collision 
with Port Royal. ‘The succeeding Provinciales appearing at short in- 
tervals, fell, like the blows of old Entellus, with a crushing weight 
upon the doomed Fraternity. No chicanery could withstand their 
keen and cutting irony. The Jesuits raged and stormed in a most lu- 
dicrous outburst of indignation. ‘They stigmatized the Letters as a 
ussue of falsehood. But their unknown tormentor quoted their own 
writers, giving his references with the most scrupulous accuracy. 
They endeavored to raise an alarm against him as a heretic. But his 
readers wished better evidence than a hue and cry; and they would 
have continued to read and admire such exquisite writing as abounded 
in the Letters, if they had known it to proceed from the Arch Enemy 
himself, 

The Jesuits never recovered from the chastisement to which the 
(reat Satirist had subjected them. ‘The conclusion of the whole af- 
fair is thus described by M. Geruzez: “The wound was inflicted ; 
the Society of Jesuits survived long enough to close the schools of 
Port Royal, to scatter its illustrious recluses, to reduce their lives to a 
continuous conflict, to employ the dragoons against those pious Sisters 
who asked but the privilege of praying to Heaven in retirement ; in 
fine, to overturn their Asylum from its foundations and cast its frag- 
ments to the winds ; but the deadly shaft had struck the vitals of their 
— haeret lateri lethalis erundo; and that shaft is the Provincial 

etters,” 


These Letters are not remarkable for their irony alone. Pascal 
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never took up his pen, like Junius, to gratify his personal animosities, 
nor to signalize the weight of his blows by the terrible effect with 
which they should fall upon his vietim. We believe that he entered 
upon his contest with the Jesuits, animated by the same lofty conse. 
entiousness which checked his brilliant career in philosophy, and led 
him, even in early life, to commune with the holy recluses of Por 
Roval. While riding on a bridge, near Neuilly, he had met with ay 
accident, from which he barely escaped with his life. From tha 
hour, like Luther after his escape from the thunder-bolt which struck 
down his friend, Pascal believed himself divinely warned to renounce 
the world and its pleasures. He had not passed through the terrible 
discipline to which it pleased Heaven to subject him, to no purpose. 
‘Thenceforward his motives were as high and holy as the eternal inte. 
rests to which he had devoted his life. 

Hence there is an air of seriousness about even the keenest sallies 
of wit in the Provinciales ; and hence, especially, he soon abandons 
the ironical style of the early Letters, and breaks forth in a denuncia- 
tion of the Jesuits as majestic as it is indignant. “ The precursor of 
Molieré,” says the eritic whom we have before quoted, “ becomes the 
rival of Demosthenes and of Bossuet.” 

M. Geruzez has, accordingly, justly observed that these Letters be- 
gin as a comedy and end as a tragedy. ‘The transition occurs in the 
tenth Letter. ‘This very important distinction is frequently unob- 
served or neglected. If we compare the species of composition 
which are thus introduced, we shall be at a loss which most to ad- 
mire, the “ delicious irony” in one case, or the unparalleled sublimity 
in the other. 

The prodigious effect produced by the earlier Provincial Letters, 
was, in great part, owing to the clear light in which they portrayed 
the miserable quibbles and evasions of the Jesuits. It were an error 
to suppose that the trickish logic of those fathers was never before 
understood in France. ‘The Arnauds, father and son, had attacked 
them with all the vehemence of outraged virtue. But those sturdy 
Jansenists, unwisely endeavoring to thread the labyrinthine course of 
Jesuitical chicanery, and throw the light of truth along its windings, 
had wearied and discouraged their readers by tedious discussions, 
which few had patience to examine. But Pascal, disclosing to the 
reader, as by an “ Open Sesame,” the fallacy of each particular soph- 
ism, completes his work by a reductio ad absurdum. Never, however, 
is he content with a clear and unanswerable demonstration of his 
point. He leads his opponents into a position as ridiculous as it is 
inevitable. Ile lays down no formal premises. He deduces no for- 
mal conclusions. He uniformly views the sophistries of the Jesuits 
as below reason, and fit subjects for scorn and derision only. And 
yet, notwithstanding his aversion to employing argument upon such 4 
topic, by a clear, conspicuous style, by an adroit, though simple and 
natural arrangement, by a striking juxtaposition of the incongruous 
statements of his opponents, and by a copious and judicious citation 
of Jesuit authorities, he conducts his readers along a train of reasoning 
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js sausfactorily demonstrative as can be found out of the Pure Mathe- 
waves. If Chillingworth and Dean Switt could have laid their heads 
wgether to expose the chicanery of the Jesuits, they could have pro- 
jyced neither sounder logic nor keener irony than Pascal has given 
ys in the earlier Provinciales. 

M. Geruzez justly admires the ease and skill displayed in the 
transitions, Which are so frequently necessary in these Letters. Every 
page contains adimirable Instances of this; but it is quite strikingly 
displayed In passing from the exquisite irony of the earlier part to the 
majestic denunciation of the latter pertions of the work. 

To pass, naturally, from ridicule to serious rebuke, is not an easy 
task. Comedy and tragedy can be introduced successfully into the 
sane piece only by a master hand. The critics reckon it not the 
least glory of the great English Dramatist, that he so skillfully throws 
the serious and the jocose together, faithfully delineating human life 
as he found it, checkered with hght and shade, with jesting and in- 
dignation, with hilarity and despair. ‘The plot upon which these Let- 
ters turn is a8 simple as it is ingenious. The writer has visited, from 
ume to time, a Jesuit priest, who is as thoroughly acquainted with 
the dogmas of his Order, as he is anxious, in the simplicity of his 
soul, to impress them upon the eager inquirer. In the full persuasion 
that he is gaining the heart of a novice, the worthy father enuncintes 
maxim after maxim, subversive of the plainest principles of morality, 
and when the querist ventures an expression of surprise, turning with 
the wtmost naiveté to the ponderous volumes of the great casuists of 
the Order, he adduces one after another to confirm his evidence, un- 
consciously committing the whole Society to the support of every 
imaginable vice. Occasionally, however, the generally submissive 
pupil introduces a remark which suflices to throw the good father into 
an awkward but inevitable dilemma. ‘The part which he assumes on 
these occasions, reminds one of Hampden, in the British House of 
Commons, * propounding unanswerable arguments, with the modest air 
of an inquirer, anxious for information.” 

When the Satirist wishes to pass from covert irony to open rebuke, 
itis by a transition as natural as it is skillful. The shamelessness 
of the Jesuitical casuistry eventually passes all bounds. ‘Their dog- 
inas are too intolerable to be longer heard in silence. ‘The docile no- 
vice iMerrupts the astonished father by a strain of lofty and indignant 
appeal, and immediately leaves him to reflect upon the corrupt and 
polluting sophistry of which he had been the continual dupe. 

Here begins the “ tragedy” of the Provincial Letters. Hencefor- 
ward there is no wit, and but little irony. The assailant of the Jesuits 
ho longer acts the part of a meek and docile querist, exposing the 
miserable sophistries of their casuists only by an occasional half-sup- 
pressed murmur of indignation. Virtue and Religion appear too sa- 
cred to be defended by such weapons. But, rising suddenly from his 
concealment, he assumes his proper character of an Avenger of the 
Truth, and startles the trembling culprits, by a majesty and a power, 
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which compel them to regret his abandonment of the scourge for the 
thunderbolt. 

The powerful strain of denunciation which prevails in these latter 
Letters, would be formidable against whomsoever directed. But it 
derives a peculiar effectiveness here, from the fervent religious spirit 
which pervades and directs it. There is terrible rebuke ; but it js 
administered in behalf of violated truth. There is withering indig. 
nation; but it is the horror which deliberate villainy excites in q 
virtuous soul. Compare our author with the other great Satirist of 
modern times. Says Junius, in a private letter to Wilkes, “ The facts 
are as I understand them, and, with the blessing of God, I will pull 
Mansfield to the ground.” ‘This sentence we take to be a good “ pic. 
ture in little” of the moral character of the Great Unknown. Biter 
as gall and relentless as death, he does not hesitate impiously to in- 
voke the aid of Heaven in hunting his victim to destruction. The 
following passage, on the other hand, will exhibit the indignation of 
Pascal. The Jesuits had foully calumniated the inmates of Port 
Royal, and he announces his intention of defending these holy re- 
cluses. “ Mais Dieu n’a pas renfermé dans ce nombre seul tous ceux 
qu'il veut opposer a vos désordres. J’espére avec son secours, mes 
peres, de vous le faire sentir; et s'il me fait la grace de me soutenir 
dans le dessein qu'il me donne d’employer pour lui tout ce que j'ai recu 
de lui, je vous parlerai de telle sorte que je vous ferai peutétre re- 
gretter de n’avoir pas affaire 4 un homme de Port Royal. Et pour 
vous le temoigner je me sens obligé, moi qui n’ai pas de part 4 cette in- 
jure, de vous en faire rougir 4 la face de toute |’Eglise pour vous pro- 
curer cette confusion salutaire dont parle I’Ecriture, qui est presque 
unique reméde d’ un endurcissement tel que le votre; ‘ Imple facies 
eorum ignominia et querent nomen tuum, Domine!” There is here 
manifested a determined resolution of exposing to public infamy the 
nefarious calumnies of the Jesuits. But it is only because Innocence 
has been vilely traduced, and Religion has been assailed with the 
hasest weapons, by her pretended friends, and in her holiest retreat. 

The English Satirist writes as though Nature had sent him into the 
world as another Nemesis. Like those foul tumors upon the body, 
which pervert its proper nourishment to their own support, an incur 
ble malignity appears to have absorbed his entire nature. Whether 
he is assailing a corrupt minister, or suggesting measures of relief for 
the nation, or demanding parliamentary reform, this gall of bitterness 
is ever at work within. ‘The sacredness of domestic retirement and 
the inviolable sanctity of the grave are alike common and profane in 
the eyes of this ruthless Vandal, if, by rending the veil which protects 
them from view, he may but dip his shaft in a deadlier venom. Bu! 
the Censor of the Jesuits never, in his most indignant moments, for- 
gets the Great Being to whom he has consecrated his all. He resor's 
to irony and denunciation, because argument falls upon deaf ears. 
“ Leges silent inter arma” and the thunderbolt is his last resort. Junius 


is a patriot because he is a satirist. Pascal is a satirist because he 
a Christian. 
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The eloquence displayed in the latter Provincial Letters has for 
nearly two hundred years excited the admiration of Europe. Ex- 
pressing the natural detestation of a virtuous soul for rank and un- 
lushing depravity, they thunder against corruption with the majesty 
of Demosthenes and the sacred fervor of Massillon. ‘The immediate 
cireunstances to Which they owe their origin have almost passed from 
the memories of men. The light which shone from Port Royal upon 
the surrounding darkness was but a feeble glimmer to the unclouded 
joonday with which Heaven has blessed our age. Even in the book 
belore us, the Great Philosopher reverently bows his splendid intel- 
lect in homage to dogmas in theology, which are now the laughing- 
sock of children. But, marking, as they do, the anxious search of a 
sucere and powerful mind after pure truth in divinity ; replete with 
noble sentiments and graceful diction ; furnishing incomparable mod- 
els in the highest species of human composition, we believe that these 
Letters will ever be held among the richest treasures which the age 
that produced them has bequeathed to posterity. t. 


THE Vow. 
A LEGEND OF THE IROQUOIS. 


A rew remarks with reference to the Legend upon which this Poem is based, and 
the measure in which it is written, are due alike to the author and the reader. Itiea 
reitled belief among many Indian tribes, that “ blood for blood” and “ life for life” is 
an established law of “the Great Spirit.” Hence when one of their number has 
fallen a victim to the assassin's knife, if the criminal cannot be secured and punished, 
some third person, however innucent, or even ignorant of the crime, is put to death in 
ha stead. A desire to wreak vengeance upon some person, even though not the 
egitimate object of their hatred, und a profound reverence for the supposed commands 
of" Ou-wee-ne-you,” an “ the Great Spirit” is termed in the language of the Senecas, 
tender then inflexible to the milder decrees of justice and mercy. Upon thie singular 
provision of Indian law the Legend turns, and though I have varied from the original 
sory in a few minor particulars, I have yet thought proper to adhere to it in ite general 
outline. 

The measure of the Poem is the much-abused English Hexameter—a measure which 
for years has been the target for the critical arrows of those who have formed a strong, 
though, ia my opinion, unreasonable prejudice against it. Now, I am willing to admit, 
what is coustantly urged, and seldom denied, that it bears little or no resemblance to 
the Hexameter of the Greck and Roman, and that this latter is a measure which ean- 
not by any possibility be successfully introduced into our language ; but all this does 
not affect the point at issue. The Hexameter of the ancients has nothing to do with 
the question before us: it is not the standard by which English verse is to be tried. 
The modern Hexameter, as critics all agrec, is widely different from the ancient, and 
must be judged by a different standard. It must stand or fall upon its own merits as 
‘0 English ineasure, and if it shall appear that it is melodious and calculated to please, 
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it should certainly command admiration. ‘The question, then, stripped of the drapery 
which does wot belong to it, is simply a question of taste ; and we should be slow to 
condemn as unharmonious or inelegant a measure which men of refined and cultivated 
tastes —as Southey and Long{e!llow—have not hesitated to admire and use. It may be 
almost endlessly varied by the proper mauagement of the cwsural pause—by the skill. 
ful interchange of the stately spundee, the swift Llambus, and the lighter and more 
graceful dacty!, and it moves along with a strange, wild melody, which renders it 
fitting velucle of our legendary lore. 
I. 

Niawr—dark vight in the Forest! How like a phantom battalion, 

Clad in the armor of Death, march onward the bands of the Cloud King! 

Onward with hurrying tread, like giants aroused from their slumber, 

Swift from their storm-draped Eastern tents in fury upstarting, 

Move they with pall-like banners and lances of meteor brilliance ! 

Dian—affighted and pale —flies seeking her crystal-lit sea cave ; 

Bidding her star-train cease from their midnight dance in the Heavens; 

Veiling her brow with a cloud, as a Nud is veiled at the altar. 

Waving his torch, Mars fearlessly rides o'er the cloud-covered war-plain, 

Piercing the darkness with crimson rays, like a shower of sunbeams— 

Rending the clouds like a Kaight with a golden shield in a chapel 

Cleaving his way ‘mid dark-stoled Friars to worship the Virgin ! 


Night—sad night in the Forest! Mournfully soundeth the storm-hymn, 
Like to the wail of a Nation, when Pestilence sits in the church tower, 
Tolling the bell for the young and the old, and spreading its deadly contagion | 
Giloomily bow to the stern-voiced tempest the trees of the Forest, 

As in a King-ruled city the multitude bow to the Tyrant ! 

Stealthily over the moss-grown branches that yield to his light tread, 
Pausing each moment to listen, moveth the panther with footstep 

Soft as a mother's zephyr-like tread, when her children are sleeping. 
Timidly boundeth the antlered stag, like a life-boat over the storm-wave, 
Trembling in every limb, as an Indian maiden hunted by bloodhounds 
Fearfully trod the Peruvian groves, when Fate and the Spaniard 

Drove from their temples and altars a guileless and innocent people ! 
Even the flowret buries its snow-white cheek in the folds of its calyx 
Like to an infant hiding ite face in the breast of its mother ; 

Or like young Love nestling within the heart of a maiden ! 


Night—midnight ia the Forest! Fitfully, fearfully gleaming, 
Blaze the red brands of the council-fire and the eyes of the warriors, 
Sachem, and Prophet, and War-chief, sitting in silence around it’ 
Fearlessly rolliug to Heaven a meteor shower of fire-flakes, 

Bright and bold as the glances of Hate or the eye of a war-steed ; 
Pointing aloft red pencils of flame, like tongues of a serpent, 
Crackles and roars the fiery furnace, warring with darkness ; 
Rages and burns like the heart of an exiled, sin-ruined angel ! 

Back from the oak and the sycamore-bough start myriad shadows, 
Dark as the robe of a cowl-clad Monk or the flag of a Corsair, 
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Waving their shadowy arms like the wings of a raven, aud struggling, i 
Captive-like, to break from their chains and fly to the dim woods! : r, 
Dark are the shadows, but darker the brows of the Iroquois chieftains Shu.) 
Circling the council-fire, like guards surrounding monarch ! wat 
Armed with bows are they, and tomahawks flash in their girdles, 4 a ee 
Flash in their wampum-belts like waves in the glance of a sunbeam. | : rN : 
Arrow-like soar their war-plumes torn from the wing of the Eagle, : i) ae 
Pointing to Heaven like to the lifted hands of a Prophet : : ee 
Bidding his tribesmen worship Manitto—lord of the Heavens. : 
Myriad beads, ia fauciful forms inwove, the moccasiu cover, 
Seeming like flowérs crushed by the tread of the prowling hyena. ot. 
Soft is the tread of the moccasin—eoft as the musical love-strain 3 
Sung, by the streamlet’s wave, to the willow that droops o'er its margin ; 4 
Light is the print of the moccasin—light as the stamp of the snow-flake tes ; {’ 
Felling, with noiseless flight, on the mirror-like wave of the Ocean. Pe j 
Light is the moccasiu's print, but heavy the hearts of the warriors ; our 
Clouded their spirits, for Anger is waking Revenge from his slumber, Le 
Harnessing Hate's black steeds, and goading tliem on to the conflict. A 
Sternly above the sepulchral wail of the gathering tempest, a : 
Each voice—bold as the notes of a deep-toned drum iu a fortrese— 
Blending itself with the rest in a whirlwind of warrior-music, a2 r 
Rings loud murder’s favorite anthem—the Indian war-song. 


“ Death to the white man! death to the stranger, born of the snow wreath ! 
Black is his heart as the midnight, savage, and stern aud deceitful : 

But from his dwelling of darkness Ut-co shall loosen his serpents— 
Ut-co—the spirit of evil—shall crush the demoniac pale face, 

Cleaving the air as the fish-hawk swoops from a rift in the storm-cloud ! 
Death to the white man! death to the panther that hides in the thicket, 
Hides, but to leap with a surer and deadlier bound on his victim ! 

Death to the white man! Blood—red blood shal! crimson the pearl-white 
Breasts of his daughters, like roses flung on the foarn of a sea-wave ! 
Wolves shall how! at the midnight hour, and the raven shall sing him 
Fierce, wild songs of the [roquois knives, and the scent of the vulture! 
Death to the white man ! death to the pale face! fire and the fagot !” 
Up from the ground like columus of smoke from the fires of an army, 
Spring the Oueida warriors, swelling the terrible death- whoop, 

Cireling around the council-fire in the maze of the war-dauce, 

Circling around like waves on the dizzying verge of a whirlpool ! 
Fearfully gleams, in the fire's red light, the blade of the hatchet; 
Gleams, like the crystalline stars, the steel-barred portals of Heaven ; 


While, iu each elk-skin quiver, rattle the arrows like hailstones a i 
Falling on pavement of marble, or weather-stained roof of a cottage. ‘gat 
Round and round like the coil of a wounded, but venomous serpent— Ee katie, 


Round and round the dark-browed chieftains wind in the death-dance, 
Rending the air, and startling the wolf with the echoing war-song : 
“ Death to the white man! death to the pale face! merciless murder !” 
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Suddenly ceases the dance, at the stern command of the Sachem: 
Suddeuly —as in the conflict ceases the shout of the warrior 

Hurled from his steed by the shock of a lance or the blow of a sabre !. 
Waving lus hand with kingly grace, and the eye of a falcon, 

Leads he the moceasined war-train deep in the shades of the forest— 
Forest of vine-clad oaks—the leaf-draped statues of nature. 

Pause they at length in a dim, dark glen, where the glow of the sunbeam 
Never imprints on the violet’s cheek the kiss of affection ; 

Never pursues the dark-eyed shadows with merry caresses. 

Pause they beside a new-made grave, where a circle of flowrets 

Turn their soft, blue eyes to the stars, like penitent Peris 

Watching the crystal orbs from which they are banished forever. 

O! dark, and solemn grave! how, at thy shadowy portals, 

Beateth the tremulous heart, like the step of a sorrowing angel ! 

Stern is thy voice, but it calleth the ransomed spirit to Heaven! v 
Cold is thy skeleton hand, but it pointeth to mansions of glory ! 

Tears for the young and the lovely! ‘Tears fur the old and the feeble ! 
Tears !—yes | tears for that bright one fair, as the blush of the morning, 
Filling the heart with love, and the spirit with dream-like music. 

Bright was the smile of Wal-ee-nah—peeriess child of the sunbeam ; 
Dark was her radiant eye, and her step like the fall of a leaflet : 

Veiling her beautiful neck, and falling in wreaths on her bosom, 

Floated a cloud of raven locks, like mist o'er a fountain: 

Soft were the musical tones of her voice, as the sigh of a lute-string 
Soothing the sorrowful heart, and lighting the eye of affection: 

But in the sky of her purity, clouds were unfurling their pennons! 

Deep in a vine-latticed glen, by the side of a murmuring streamlet, 
Found they one morning the pulseless, blood-stained form of Wal-ee-nah, 
Agony stamped on her brow—the victim of lust and of frenzy — 

Death in her film-veiled eye, and a sabre sheathed in her bosom! 

Slowly and solemnly bore they the maid to her tomb in the forest, 

Slowly and solemuly closed they the grave and marked it with flowers: 
Fiercely and wild, as the whirlwind’s chant, rose the anthem of vengeance— 
Fiercely, but vainly assailed, was the gurrisoned hold of the white man— 
Blood still cried from the ground, and Manitto frowned on his people ! 


Silently circle the chieftains around the grave of Wal-ee-nah : 
Sadly and silently falls each glance on the tomb of the lost one— 
Falls, like the evening dew, on the withered leaf of a flowret! 
Stern Gar-an-gu-la, Sachem beloved, yet feared by his people, 
Straight as the towering pine, kingly, and proud, and majestic, 
Moodily stands by the tomb of misfortune, silent and thoughtful. 
Mournfully wanders his glance from eye to eye of the chieftains, 
Tree to tree of the forest, and cloud to cloud of the Heavens, 
Till on a column of smoke it rests—a quivering column, 

Soaring aloft from the depths of the forest, like to a spirit 
Bounding from death and the grave, and seeking a home with the angels. 
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Wild, as the gleain of a meteor, sparkles the eye of the Sachem, 

Grasping a terrible thought, as the murderer clutches his poniard. 

Pointing his hand to the mist-like pillar, a flash of delight darts, 

Swilt as the leap of the lightning, from eye to eye of the chieftains. 

Tossing his hatchet in air, Gar-an-ga-la thunders—“ To-morrow !” 

Stern as the how! of the tempest, the warriors answer, “ 7o0-morrow !" 

“ To-morrow !* nvutters the storm, and the grave of Wal-ee-nah is lonely ! 
Silence sleeps in the flowret, and softens the rivulet's murmur ! 


If. 
Morn—fair morn in the forest! Smiles on the lip of the lily, 
Gold ou the sycamore’s leaf, and fire on the brow of the mountain ! 
Brightly, as sprang the Cyprian queen from the foam of the ocean, 
Bounds the sun from his eastern couch, and calle to his coursers, 
Sundering masses of roseate cloud and vapors of crimson, 
Like to the words of affection parting the lips of a meiden ! 
Morn, fair morn, like a blue-eyed child, is out on the meadows, 
Waking the bird from his downy nest, and bidding him warble, 
Merrily warble, a matin hymn to the blushing sprite of the sunbeam. 
Smile, fair flowret, smile, for a God is ascending the Heavens ; 
Sing, gay warbler, sing, for a monarch is passing in splendor ; 
Laugh, sweet lady, laugh, for the forest is robed for a bridal. 
Sitting beside a vine-wreathed porch in the shade of a cottage 
Rudely constructed of logs, and draped by the trailing arbutis 
Shading the walls, and bending a flower-gemmed arch o'er the windows, 
Isabel sings to the whirr of the wheel, and the hum of the spindle, 
Twining the snow-white fleece into threads for the loom of the weaver. 
Blue, as the shadowless dome that arches Italia’s gardens, 
Beams her merrily-dancing eye, soft, winning, and lustrous, 
Waking sweet thoughts of love, like the gentle caress of endearment. 
Tempting fair, as a half-blown rose, and curved like the rainbow, 
Part her lips with a playful smile to the current of music 
Pouring itself from her innocent heart, like waves from a fountain. 
Streaming iv golden curls, like roseate clouds on her bosom, 
Wavily wooing her blushing cheek or shading its roses, 
Steal, from beneath a garland of flowers, her clustering tresses 
Circling a brow pearl-white, as the passionless glow of a starbeam. 
Sinless was Isabel's heart, and pure as the dream of an angel ; 
Love was its life and its light; her father and Heaven its idols. 
Oft would she pause in her work, and turn to the vine-trellised window, 
Where, in his “seat patriarchal,” the old man sat with his Bible, 
Reading, with “ reverent, trembling” lip, the law of Jehovah, 
Or with a cheerful smile returning the glance of his daughter, 
Warm with the rays of affection—the heart's unvarying sunshine. 
Time, in his raven locks, had woven a net-work of silver ; 
Age, on his broad high brow, had ploughed full many a furrow ; 
Sorrow had crept to his heart, but Religion was there to receive it! 
Yeare—iong yoars had be dwelt in the wildwood homes of the red men, 
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Loved by their stern old chiefs, and blessed by the women and children. 
On, shen the wing of Disease was clouding the hearts of the people, 
Fanning the burning cheek, as the Vampyre fanneth his victim, 
Soothing and kind, the old man knelt by the couches of sadness, 
Checking the march of the Pestilence, stilling the ravings of frenzy, 
Breathing the earnest prayer, and the whispered promise of mercy ; 
ON when the war-shout rang through the valleys and glens of the forest, 
Summoning throngs of the Lroquois braves—Cayuga, and Mohawk, 
Seneca, stern Onondaga, Oneida, and proud ‘Tuscarora— 

Summoning all from their wigwams, armed for the war-path, 
Hundreds of high-strung hearts, and spirits that revel in conflict ; 

Oft, insuch stormy hours, had the old man silenced the tempest, 
Whispering, Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, saith Jehovah !” 


Frouting the cottage, and stretching away to the eastward, the forest 
Lifts its myriad domes to the sky, like the towers of a city. 

Gently the oak leaves bow to the Zephyr—like plumes of a warrior— 
Gently —as bends the Christian's heart to the storma of misfortune. 
Sullenly sways the pine, like the tapering mast of a war-ship, 

Looking, with scorn, on the meck-eyed flow'r that blooms in ite shadow, 
Blooms, but to die ‘neath the noiseless tread of the moccasined- hunter. 
Ou! with their eagle plumes, aud hatchets that glisten like silver; 

On! with their fiery eyes, and step like the tread of a monarch ; 

Ou! through the forest they speed, the dark-browed princes of nature, 
Strong in an iron will, and stern, as the crags of the mountain ! 

Little did Isabel dream for whom their arrows were destined, 

Whose blood, warm from the fountain of life, was to flow at their bidding ; 
But, with a bright and trusting smile, she welcomed the warriors, 

As, from the dim, dark woods, they came like shadows of evening. 

Yet could she read, in their rattling quivers, and terrible war-paint, 
Stories of blood, of the young heart pierced by the arrows of vengeance, 
Of the blazing roof, and the captive's prayer, and the wail of the dying, 
And, with a nameless fear and tottering step, she flew to her father, 
Twining her soft white hands in his, and beholding, in silence, 

Brows like the night, and warrior-weapons filling the cottage, 

As, in a calm blue sky, cloud squadrons rush to the combat. 

Fondly the old man kissed the bloodless cheek of his daughter, 

Pale as a bridal robe, or the colorless mantle of winter, 

Then, with a cheerful smile, and a countenance beaming with kindness, 
Welcomed the forest kings to the tranquil shade of his dwelling. 

But when he saw, on each dark brow, the ominous war-paint, 

Red, as the angry ray that shoots from the sun at his setting, 

Spoke he, in accents of love, to the dark-browed circle around him, 
Pointing his hand to their knives, and marking their warrior-costume. 


“ Lurks the wolf in hisden, that my brother is armed for the war-path, 
Or, does the trail of the Delaware menace the homes of his people? 
Roams the panther, to-day, like a cloud in the heavenly star-groves, 
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Or, does the hanghty Wyandot guide his canoes to the eastward, 
Dotting the lakes with his frowning hordes, like rocks in the ocean ’ 
Why from your homes, and the dark-eyed maidens that grieve at your absence ' 
‘Tread ye the forest, to-day, with the weapons of death in your war-belts ? 
Siy—does the eagle sharpen his beak for a flight in the sunshine ! 
Arms the Oneida to bask in the gorgeous blaze of the morning ! 
Never! The Sun sails by, like a fire-ship ploughing the ocean, 
But, to the eye of the warrior, morning ix suniess ax midnight.” 


Stern was the voice that replied—aye ! stern, as the roll of the thunder! 
Dark was the chieftain’s brow, as he spoke of the murdered Wal-ee-nah ! 
Wildly he told of her death, and the fiendish art of the spoiler, 
Till, from his quivering lip rang out the tones of a father 
Robbed of his child, of hie only child, by the wiles of a demon-— 
Robbed of his child by the merciless, blood-stained fangs of a tiger! 
How the red blood, like a crimson wave, rolls to his dark cheek, 
Burns in his veins, like ariver of fire in the heart of a mountain! 
How, as he thunders with passionate voice the doom of her father, 
Falleth poor Isabel, voiceless and pale at the feet of the chieftain, 
Dead '—motionless—pulseless—slain by the tumult of terror ! 
Ah! ye may cherish the flowret, while it is bathed in the sunshine, 
But, when the howling storm sweeps by, it must fall, it must wither ! 
Dead! dead! cold on the cottage floor, and her father beside her, 
Kneeling in speechless agony—kneeling, but not to the Indian — 
Asking of God His mercy, and strength in the hour of affliction ; 
Even the war-chief weeps, as he looks on the heart-broken father, 
Careless of danger, and twining his hands in the locks of his daughter ! 
Yet Gar-an-gu-la, stern in his purpose of murder and vengeance, 
Taught to believe that his fiendish work is commanded of Heaven, 
Turns to his chiefs with the signal of death, the murderous war-whoop ! 
Arrows are torn from their quivers ; tornahawks leap from their girdles ; 
Lancee are aimed at the old man’s heart by a circle of furies 
Crowding around like a wolf-pack maddened aad frantic with hunger. 
Why do they pause? What chains them all in wonder and silence? 
Woman's glance! The fearless look of an Indian maiden 
Standing beside the father and child with an air of defiance, 
Folding her blanket around her—majestic, and dauntless, and queen-like. 
Light, as the antelope’s spring, was her step through the door of the cottage ; 
Swift, as the carrier-dove, had she reached the dead and the doomed one! 
Silent and motionless now, she stands, as a guardian seraph 
Sent from the spirit-land, to shield the defenseless from danger. 
Hark! "Tis another step, and another form, like a column of marble, 
Stands by the side of the gray-haired mourner, silent and voiceless. 
Yet there’s a flash in her dark eye, as, through the circle of chieftains, 
Boundeth a third, with fawn-like tread and look of compassion— 
An Indian princess, clad in the bead-gemmed robes of her nation, 
Scarlet plumes in her raven hair, and a blanket around her, 
Hiding her costume, and veiling her form with its deep folds. 
VOL. Zum. 22 
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Quail they not, those Indian maids, as the terrible signal 

Rings once more from the quivering lips of the Lrequois chieftain ! 
Tremble they not, those helpless ones, as the weapons of murder 
Flash once more in the sunlight, grasped by the merciless war-braves! 
Tremble! No! no! for a woman's heart is a fountain of courage, 
When, with a fearless arm, she may bar the current of sorrow ! 
Tremble !—they tling from their stately forms the folds of the blanket, 
And, to the wondering chiefs, display a glittering war-kuife ; 

Then, as they kneel, like princely dames, at the throne of a monarch, 
Fach in a clear, strong voice proclaims her glorious errand :— 

“ Aim at yon white man’s head a lance or a quivering arrow, 

And, by my father's grave, this knife shall blush in my bosom !” 
Tremble! ‘The chieftains tremble! the heroes of many a combat, 
Scarred in an hundred frays, and fearful of naught that is mortal! 
Aye—they tremble—for in that awful VOW they read the voice of Manitto, 
Bidding them pause in their work, and turn, like ternfied eagles, 
Seeking their mountain eyrie, with beak and talons uncrimsoned ! 
One by one, with reverent step, they glide from the cottage— 
Prophet, and War Chief, and Sachem, maiden, and sorrowful princess— 
Leaving the father alone with his child, and the angels around her, 
Tears in his eyes, and his trembling hands uplifted to Heaven. 


Years—swift years have gone, like the restless thoughts of an infant ; 

Many a spring has garlanded earth with coronet flowers ; 

Many a summer has painted the meadow with colors of sunshine ; 

Autumns have flown with their golden wreaths, aud pitiless winters, 

Garbed in their mantles of snow, and chained with fetters of crystal ; 

But, in the voiceless tomb, cold, by the side of his daughter, 

Sleeps the gray-haired sire in the guardian shade of the forest ; 

Wept by the dew-eyed flowers, the sentine! sylphs of the wildwood ; 

Mourned by the whispering willow that droops o'er the grave of the lost one ; 

But, in a brighter world—in a realm of glory immortal— 

Clad in the snow-white robes of bliss, the father and daughter 

Join, with their golden harps, in the angel-music of Heaven! MF 
Yale, February, 1848. 
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Ir is not easy for us of the present age to apprehend the advantages 
which we enjoy, above all previous generations, in consequence of the 
continual progression an improvement of the arts and_ sciences. 
Living at a period when almost every department of knowledge has 
been entered, and to some degree explored; when the most abstruse 
and extensive principles of physics have been simplified to the com- 
ht ae of any ordinary understanding ; when the laws of mind 

ave been brought dowa to lessons for schuol-boys ; when every po 
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wer is familiar with truths, the dim conjecture of which has given im- 
mortal names their highest glory ; we are apt to wonder that principles 
vieh have become truisms to us, have cost whole generations of great 
wtellects a lifetime of contemplation in the discovery. 1t has become 
customary to compare the progression of science from age to age, to the 
advancing brilliancy of the sun’s hight from the feeblest dawn to the 
jull splendor of noon-day. Asa popular illustration, this may be well 
enough, if understood as an illustration only. But, as in most common 
comparisons, the analogy altogether fails in one very lunportant respect. 
Daviight advances spontaneously. From hour to hour the world re- 
volves resistlessly upon its axis, and as resistlessly the light of the sun 
advances across tts surface. Notso, however, with the light of science. 
There must be long and patient meditation, laborious compilation of 
instances, analysis and synthesis, conjecture and experiment, the giv- 
ing up of cherished hopes, the abandonment of darling hypotheses, 
vewre the first gleam of that light can fairly arise. And after its dawn, 
it will not advance to its meridian without efforts as continual and as 
painful as before. Pythayoras vaguely conjectured the true theory of 
celestial motions. But, for twenty centuries, mankind were none the 
wiser tll the great Copernicus toilsomely and patiently elaborated that 
yare hypothesis into a certain and indisputable law. America is said 
tohave been discovered by the Northmen in the tenth century. But 
the obstacles encountered by Columbus were none the less formidable ; 
us first voyage none the less hazardous. John Huss proclaimed the 
cardinal doctrines of the true faith a century before Luther came into 
the world ; doctrines which the Albigenses appear to have never lost 
since they were originally taught. But the task of the Great Reformer 
was as though he, the first of all men, had perceived the truth. 

During the dark ages, hardly a single art or science in the whole 
catalogue, made any progress worth the mention. ‘The astrological 
empiries of the fifteenth century bear but a sorry comparison with the 
sigacious and philosophic Galen. ‘The art of war was much better 
understood by Epaminondas and Pelopidas, than by Godfrey or Saint 
Lous. The Macedonian Phalanx was as invincible as the Swiss 
Battalion. The theology of Abelard was very little more instructive to 
‘ue heart, and in no wise more improving to the mind, than the philos- 
ophy of Plato. Nor were the whinsical studies of scholastic divines 
of more value to the world than the ingenious and acute speculatious of 
the heathen sages. ‘The method by which the serpent seduced Eve, 
and the nature of the thorn in the flesh, which troubled Saint Paul, are 
questions of not much more import than those whither all things are 
‘ated, whether pain be an evil, or in what consists the Summun Bonum. 
it would be no paradox to affirm that the world, to-day, owes more to 
the versatile labors of Aristotle, than to the fancies of all the sages in 
Christendom, from the end of the fifth century to the beginning of the 
‘teenth. During those nine or ten dreary centuries, the human mind 
remained at a dead stand ; nor did knowledge resume its progress till 
‘otellect and industry again conspired for its promotion. ‘The analogy 
of the advance of science to the increasing brightness of the dawning 
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light, does little justice to the great minds which have, with such in. 
calculable toil, urged on its tardy progress. 

An illustration which is more just to them, may represent the in. 
crease of knowledge by the accumulation of treasures from an exhaust. 
less mine. Each gem does indeed point out the neighborhood of oth. 
ers ; and occasionally some happy adventurer may strike upon a vein 
of the precious metal, which, patiently pursued, leads to unhoped-for 
wealth. But the labor is intense, and exertion must be indefatigable. 
‘The treasure will not reveal itself in its deep bed to a careless observ. 
er. Nor will the bare discovery suffice. It must be brought out to 
the view of the world, cleared of whatever obscures its lustre, shaped 
and polished, that men may perceive its value and admire its beauty. 
To those great pioneers in science, then, who, laboring in solitude, 
neglected and despised, have turned with heavy hearts from the injustice 
of their cotemporaries, to fix their hopes upon the impartial judgment of 
future ages, let their well-earned reward of an immortal name be 
never denied. 

The Father of Modern Philosophy, though neither despised nor 
persecuted, never could have been duly appreciated in either the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century. ‘I‘hat most sagacious observer of man- 
kind, Queen Elizabeth, could indeed perceive the unequaled abilities 
of the Statesman. ‘I'he pedantic James could admire the brilliant tal- 
ents of the Man of Letters. ‘The scientific men on the Continent 
could do homage to the profound and subtile genius of the Philosopher. 
But all combined could never have attained even a faint conception of 
the blessings to accrue to the world from that magnificent instauration 
of the sciences, which is indissolubly connected with his name. 

Indeed, it is a peculiarity of the Baconian philosophy, that centuries 
are necessary to the fair development of its value. Whatever advan- 
tage could be obtained from the philosophy of either the Porch or the 
Academy, could be obtained in a life-time. ‘They presented an ideal 
standard of perfection, which each of their followers could aspire after 
individually. ‘To xaAov xeu ¢o aya3ov was not an object in the search 
for which one generation could lay up materials enabling the next to 
start from a point to which the first had but barely attained. ‘The 
father could pursue it with as much promise of success as the son. 
The son could draw no assistance from the attainments of the father 
If the wise man must count pain no evil and no outward object as 4 
good ; must be free from the passions and faults of common men, 
must indulge in neither pity nor indigination ; they who hear his char- 
acter from the lips of Zeno beneath the shade of the Porch, may emv- 
late his virtues as successfully as the fortieth generation of their de- 
scendants. ‘I'he teachers of the ancient philosophy preferred a system 
of magnificent theories, rising to the comprehension of the sublimest 
mysteries, and striking by its grandeur the imagination of their hearers. 
rather than a systemof homely utility, requiring the lapse of centuries for 
its development, and earning for its founders only a posthumous fame 
‘They planted a tree of fair proportions and imposing dimensions. 
They cultured it with the tenderest care and with the most sanguine 
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hopes. The tree blossomed ; and they called upon all to admire its 
beauty. It was indeed fair beyond comparison, and for awhile was 
the wonder of mankind. At last the blossoms fell, and men looked for 
fruit. But the tree was made only to blossom. Fruit was no object 
of its existence. Its ephemeral beauty served but for a time to with- 
draw the attention of mankind from their miseries. But it furnished 
yo balsam for the healing of their wounds. Flourishing while the 
planters sull remained to exult in its beauty, and to claim for it the 
admiration of the world; it withered at their death, and the fragments 
of its stately, but worthless trunk, have floated down the stream of lime, 
to remind us of its magnificence. 

Not so the noble system of the great English Philosophy. Aspir- 
ing afier no wild theories for the attainment of an unattainable beati- 
tude, he was content to provide men witha guide which might conduct 
them to a substantial good. But, though the ends which he proposes to 
mankind are material and tangible, rather than ethereal or speculative, 
they are far from being either common or unworthy. The guide which 
he has furnished for the interpretation of Nature has been, like the 
magic lamp of Aladdin, continually opening to view new wonders ; 
and so shall it continue till the end of tune, ministering to human 
wants, strengthening human infirmities, enabling mankind the better to 
appreciate and enjoy the beneficent providence of the Common Father. 

As the author of so magnificent an Institution looked forward to fu- 
writy to contemplate the progress of his system, it is delightful to im- 
agine with what emotions he must have anticipated the incalculable 
blessings which it was to shower upon mankind. Happily for Bacon, 
the cast of his mind was such, that he could, in a measure, prospec- 
tively receive the thanks of posterity and rejoice in his promotion of 
their happiness. Providence appears to have kindly gified him with 
an imagination as remarkable for its comprehensiveness and for the 
vividness of its delineations, as was his reason for its keen perspicacity 
and for the stern preciseness of its inductions. He has been compared 
to Moses on the Mount of Vision; and it was indeed a meet reward 
that, after having led mankind from the barren desert of vain surmises 
o the border of the promised land, the prophetic sage should be led, 
ere he descended to his grave, to a height whence there lay visible be- 
lore him the boundless prospect to which he had the glory of conduct- 
ing mankind ; but upon which none of his own generation were per- 
mitted to enter. 

That such views of the blessings of which his philosophy was to be 
the almoner were often indulged by Bacon, numerous passages in his 
works furnish abundant evidence. ‘There is manifest throughout the 
cheerful spirit of one rejoicing in the sanguine belief that he has found 
the golden key which shall throw open to mankind the magnificent 
storehouse of Nature. “ 1 shall perhaps,” he says, in his dedication of 
the Novum Organum, “ hold out a light to posterity by this new torch 
set up in the obscurity of philosophy.” In the New Atlantis, however, 
he abandons himself to a splendid, but prophetic vision, of that new era, 
in the arts and sciences, which he would introduce to the world. 
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The reader who, trusting to the prolific imagination and the san. 
guine hopes with which it was indited, approaches this beautiful ro. 
mance with his expectation on the stretch for unheard-of wonders, will 
most assuredly be disappointed. And yet this assertion is the highest 
eulogy which could be bestowed upon the author of the New Atlantis, 
By the generation which was upon the stage when it was written, it 
was evidently held to be, in part at least, a wild and groundless fiction. 
“ Certainly,” says Rawley, in his preface to the edition which he pub- 
lished, * the model is more vast and high than can possibly be imitated 
in all things.”* ‘They looked upon it with feelings similar to those 
with which the good people of Manhattan, some years since, regarded 
Fulton's scheme for driving boats by steam. But the mists of preju- 
dice have, under the operation of the Baconian system, been gradually 
lifted from the human understanding. What were at first regarded as 
wild conjectures, have become simple paradoxes—principles—truisms. 
The impossibilities of the seventeenth century are the child's play of 
the nineteenth. ‘Their insurmountable barriers are the almost imper- 
ceptible landmarks upon which we look back to measure our progress. 
Such and so glorious has been the improvement to which the philoso- 
phy of Bacon has conducted mankind. And therefore it is, that this 
book which, two hundred years ago, seemed to many like a Quixotic 
vagary, 18 but as a series of common-places to us. 

‘The New Atlantis is an unfinished piece. But, as far as it is con- 
ducted, the stvle of the narrative is plain and unpretending. ‘The voy- 
agers, whose adventures constitute the subject-matter of the whole 
fiction, are caught by a tempest in the South Pacific, After many 
perils they make land on the coast of an unknown country, upon which 
the inhabitants, after some hesitation and delay, permit them to disem- 
bark. ‘They are received with extreme cordiality and entertained with 
the utmost hospitality in the “ Strangers’ House,” an institution publicly 
provided for the purpose. There comes eventually into the place a 
venerable personage, to whose audience the strangers are graciously 
admitted. From him they receive an account of the “ riches of Solo- 
mon’s House.” Nineteen hundred years have passed since there lived 
in that country a most excellent king, by name, Solomona. He had for- 
biddentotoreign nations all commerce with his own people of Bensalem. 
The knowledg of the existence of Bensalem had, therefore, gradually 
faded trom their recollection, and it was now utterly unknown to the world 
without. ‘Though he carefully excluded all strangers from his realm, the 
wise Solomona did not, however, forbid to his people a knowledge of the 
world. Every twelve years there were to be sent forth two ships upon 
voyages ol discovery about the world. It was appointed also, * that in 
either of their ships there should be a mission of three of the fellows 
or brethren of Solomon's House; whose errand was only to give us 


* Rawley was certainly quite sagacious for a man of his time. He adds, “ notwith- 
standing most things therein lie within human power to effect ;” which, however, '@ 


say the least, would be tame language, in our day, to use of “ most things” in the New 
Atlantis 
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Lnowledge of the affairs and state of those countries to which they 
were designed ; and especially of the sciences, arts, manufactures and 
ventions of all the world; and withal to bring unto us books, instru- 
ments and patterns in every kind; that the ships after they had landed 
the brethren should return, and that the brethren should stay abroad 
until the new mission. These ships are not otherwise fraught than 
with stores of vituals and good quantity of treasure to remain with the 
brethren for the buying of such things and rewarding of such persons 
as they should think fit. Now for me to tell you how the vulgar sort 
of mariners are contained from being discovered at land; and how 
they that must be put on shore for any time, color themselves under 
the names of other nations ; and to what places these voyagers have 
been designed, and what places of rendezvous are appointed for the 
new missions, and the like circumstances of the practique, | may not 
do it, neither is it much to your desire. But thus you see we inain- 
tain a trade not for gold, silver, nor jewels, nor for silks, nor for spi- 
ces, nor any other commodity of matter; but only for God's first crea- 
wre, Which was hght; to have light of the growth of all parts of the 
world.” ‘The information obtained by these missions is brought home 
to Solomon’s House, where it is examined and treasured up. ‘This 
Jnstitution is provided with all imaginable appurtenances for “ inter- 
preting Nature,” or, in other words, for carrying on a grand system of 
experimental philosophy, in accordance with the Baconian principles. 
There is, as we have already said, hardly one among the list of 
wonders which the brethren of Solomon's House seek to investigate, 
which has not long since become common-place, amidst the imnumer- 
able discoveries of our century. “ ‘Truth yet lives in fiction, and from 
the copy shall the original be restored.”* Bacon supposed that he 
was writing of prodigies just within the range of possibility. Such 
has been the progress of his philosophy, that could he now rise from 
his grave, any intelligent mechanic would marvel at his simplicity. 
Take, for example, the following passage: “ We have also engine- 
houses where are prepared engines and instruments for all sorts of 
motion. ‘here we imitate and practice to make swifter motions than 
any you have, either out of your muskets or any engine you have ; and 
to make them and multiply them more easily and with small foree by 
wheels and other means; and to make them stronger and more violent 
than yours are, exceeding your greatest cannon and basilisks. We 
represent also ordnance and instruments of war and engines of all 
kinds; and likewise iixtures and compositions of gun-powder, wild 
fires burning in water and unquenchable. Also fireworks of all variety 
both for pleasure and for use. We imitate, also, flight of birds ; we 
have some degrees of flying in the air; we have ships and boats for 
going under water and brooking of seas ; also swimming girdles and 
supporters. We have divers curious clocks and other like motions of 
return, and some perpetual motions. We imitate also motions of living 
creatures by images of men, beasts, fishes, and serpents; we have also 


* Schiller, quoted by Mra Ellet 
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great number of other motions strange for equality, fineness and syb. 
tility.” A reader of our day sees no wonders here. The steam-en- 
gine, the magnetic-telegraph, the Paixhan-gun, the various late im. 
provements in ordnance, gun-cotton, balloons, life-boats, life-preservers, 
clocks running for years without winding, and with an astonishing 
precision, automata and innumerable other inventions, have long since 
fulfilled this prophecy. With the exception of ** perpetual motions,” 
(of which, we fear, the most sanguine Baconians must despair,) all 
have been accomplished to the letter. 

But it istime that we draw these protracted observations to a close. 
We regard the New Atlantis as an admirable, though, necessarily, an 
inadequate epitome of the advantages of the Modern Philosophy of 
Fruit. Hopeful without presumption and bold without extravagance, 
the founder of that philosophy has here laid down the inventions and 
discoveries to which he believed his system would one day conduct 
mankind. He has been lying beneath his parish church at St. Albans 
two hundred and twenty-two years. And those inventions and dis- 
coveries are but the first fruits of his system; nor, we believe, can it 
possibly cease to “ enlarge the boundaries of human empire,” till both 
man and his works shall be swept by their Creator from earth. — ft. 


THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI. 


A FULL justification of the execution of Louis XVI, has never 
come to our knowledge ; and we should fail to establish one on our 
own responsibility, should we consider the subject on the one hand with 
the technical views of the lawyer, or suffer ourselves to be biassed on 
the other, by the sage conclusions of prejudiced Englishmen. It is 
the misiortune of us Americans to have our ideas, tastes, and preju- 
dices too much subjected to the caprice of the English. We lay our- 
selves open to censure and ridicule, when, as a nation, we affect to des- 
pise England, while, at the same time, we suffer her to rule us as indi- 
viduals. She, trembling at the slightest indications of life among the 
wnolile vulgus, belches forth far and wide her furious indignation, 
with hope of demolishing in the embryo, civil institutions that threaten 
to be more mild and lenient towards their subjects than her own. We 
may not wonder, then, that while stigmatizing our free press as capable 
of driving the most innocent persons from the country—the judgment of 
our courts as most unjust on every popular question—our government 
itself as ruled, during periods of tranquillity, directly by the cabals of 
interest; we need not wonder that when thus promulgating her ver- 
dict on the impotence of our attempt at self-government, she should, 
from the very first, treat that noble uprising of oppressed France as 4 
drama of the infernal world. But does she, when expatiating on the 
lack of French loyalty, once consider that she—commons and aris- 
tocracy—constitutes a nation of regicides? And, as she traces back 
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her origin, and boasts that every step she has taken has been in ad- 
vance of the present perfection of civil hberty, does she enumerate 
the princes she has slain and the atrocious deeds her own people have 
verpetrated 

We thus premise with reference to England, not to make her acts 
exculpatory of the excesses of France; but as indications rather of 
the civil horrors which a nation, weighed down by ordinances planted 
in Feudalism, must experience ere they can rest on the basis of pure 
liberty. We reler to her utter abhorrence of Democratic Institutions, 
that we may not be unduly biassed by the multitudinous writings which 
her mercenary scribblers have sent among us so profusely, to alienate 
our sympathies from that distressed people, whose crimes (if they 
were crimes) were committed in the attempt to assimilate their insti- 
tutions to ours. 

France was unfortunate in not throwing off her shackles before. 
The convulsion, if it had been less violent, would have been more 
consonant with the age, and less marked by the surrounding world, 
But while other nations were slaughtering their rulers and purging 
their constitunions with blood, she bended loyally beneath the yoke, and 
allowed the incubus of despotism to press heavier and more heavy 
with each successive reign. The cruelties of Louis X1.—the treach- 
eres of Charles [X,—the draining profligacy and tyranny of Lows 
\lV,—the extravagancies and beastly licentiousness of louis X V,— 
each in its turn was accumulating an account with the people, which 
was at length to meet with a terrible settlement. ‘Those princes them- 
selves foresaw the consequences to which their acts would lead ; they 
knew that they were entailing on the throne a fatal incumbrance. 
The last despot, after having apparently made it the chief object of 
his reign to surpass his predecessors in debasing the moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical condition of his people, and refining upon the profli- 
gacy and extravagancy of his court, gave as his dying counsel to his 
grandson, that he should rule with a vigorous arm if he would main- 
tain his crown. The throne itself knew that the crisis was at hand ; 
and all history bore warning that its coming would be attended with 
the most terrible convulsions. 

As another has justly remarked, the birth of new truths 1s ever 
painful, and the work of centuries cannot be destroyed without a strug- 
gle. An atonement was to be made for the injustice of centuries. 
The ice of France’s long winter of despotism was at length to melt 
down in an inundation of blood. On which side ought to have fallen 
the sacrifice? Did the people inherit it? Was the crime theirs, 
that a succession of tyrants had vied with each other in crushing them 
under such grinding poverty ; that an infamous clergy had for centu- 
nes rioted on the pay and exactions for teaching them ignorance and 
error? Was it, in fine, their fault that they were thus gradually pre- 
pared to execute upon their masters, in their maddening efforts to re- 
min for themselves the rights of human beings, deeds which they 
themselves would have loathed, had they been allowed even a shadow 


of the privileges and duties of men? No! It was just that the 
VOL. 93 
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storm should burst upon the head which received it, and that despot. 


ism, by its very excesses, should become its own destroyer, Tha 
head belonged to Louis the Sixteenth, and that despotism to the throne 
to which he succeeded—an irresolute prince to an ill-fated heritage. 

Louis made the long-threatened atonement for the crimes of his ap. 
cestors. By his death he opened a path to the regeneration of France, 
and gained for himself (pleasing immortality ') a sort of natural grat). 
tude, which renders his own people deaf to all but his virtues ; while an 
obviously selfish policy draws from the various governments of Eu 
a profusion of eulogies. But was he, indeed, such a noble and wor. 
thy prince as his brother monarchs would represent? Did he, of his 
own accord, make a single valuable accession to the people? Was it 
not by reason of a petition from parliament, that he at length consent. 
ed to the convocation of the States-general ? and does not the blun- 
dering embarrassment which characterized every succeeding relinquish. 
ment, plainly indicate that his generosity was guided by necessity as 
well as impulse? His eulogists themselves must acknowledge tha 
he constantly played before the French people the part of a hypocrite. 
He did this when, pretending to subscribe with readiness to the acts 
of the national assembly, he was secretly summoning a force of sol- 
diers to prevent its sitting. He did this when, in his ignominious 
flight from Paris, he left papers in his palace, renunciatory of the prin- 
ciples involved in that constitution which he had, so lately, and with 
such apparent willingness, acknowledged in the presence of his peo- 

le. Never once seizing upon a favorable crisis during his reign, he 

astened on the revolution as much by his concessions as by his op- 
position. When besieged in his palace—when arrested in his flight 
at Varennes—when in any emergency of danger he was called upon 
to show himself not only a man, but a king—he had but one constant 
ejaculation : ‘“ God forbid I should be the cause of death to any fel- 
low-creature.” Whatever may be urged in favor of his virtuous qual- 
ities, we see not that he manifested a less ardent love for despotism and 
its paraphernalia than his predecessors. Every civil and military offi- 
cer he selected from the privileged orders. The flattering counsels of 
Maurepas he suffered to influence him more than the combined wis- 
dom of ‘Turgot and Necker. ‘The expenditure of his court was not 
one jot retrenched, though the cry of starvation came up to his ears 
more and more agonizingly. 

Such are some of the imadvertencies (in the language of his eulo- 
gists) which Louis committed as a king, and for which he was deposed 
by the National Assembly of France ; if indeed his own flight did not 
virtually depose him previously. As a king, too, really, though not 
nominally, he was condemned to death. We do not contend that his 
condemnation was legal in form, or that the whole number of charges 
were true. But if law or regulations once established are inviolable, 
there could have been but one form of government since the founda- 
tion of the world. Robespiere was right once, if in no other instance, 
when he exclaimed, “ Kings will never enact laws for their own over 
throw.” Paley says, “ No usage, law, or authority whatever, is % 
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binding that it need or ought to be continued, when it may be chAnged 
with advantage to the community.” Was that community the king and 
ns tew adherents, or the famished people’ If, agcording to Ameri- 
can views, it was the latter, we aver it was not only advantageous, but 
absolutely necessary, that the law of royal inviolability should be 
broken, and that the king, as such, though he had possessed double 
the personal virtues of Louis, should incur the penalty of death. 

it was, indeed, a lamentable necessity, both to the condemned and 
the condemning. But what history furnishes us the precedent of a 
dethroned king living as a private citizen among his revolutionized peo- 
ple. ‘The circumstances, then, surrounding France prevented, how 
much soever she might have desired it, sending him into exile. She 
was amid monarchies which trembled at the spirit of Democracy, and 
combined in crushing its first appearance. Whatever course she may 
have been compelled to pursue, through peril and despair, she was 
then bent on adopting, as a model, our institutions. Could she have 
proceeded confidently in this noble design, with her king alive in any 
portion of the globe’ She possessed not the power of England, in 
guarding securely her deposed sovereign on a distant and barren island. 
In no place, on either continent, could he have remained, without their 
being tortured by a continual fear that he would return, and with for- 
eign aid bring back upon them the miseries of the past—a condition 
to which they could not revert without a shudder. 

If, then, we are to condemn the execution of Louis the Sixteenth, 
we must go back, before the immediate necessity was incurred ; to the 
breaking out of the revolution which led to such results; to that 
most unavoidable necessity, gnawing hunger, which caused the first 
dismal ery for bread to ring through the streets of Paris; and if we 
continue our examination still farther back, we shall find the ultimate 
cause to be the throne itself. It is Yo his ancestors and to his own irres- 
olution, that Louis must lay the charge at the second and last tribunal. 

8. 8. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Tut following tale is among those current with the German pesantry, which have 
veen collected and published by the Brothers Grimm, accounts of whose lobors may 
ve found scattered through the later volumes of the Foreign Quarterly Review. It 
occurs, also, in the German Reader, edited by Prof. Adler, of New York. In able 
hands, we believe our simple Saxon English might be made to adequately reproduce 
tbe naturalness and pathos of the vernacular German. 


Tuere once lived a King and Queen, who said every day, “ Would 
that we had a child '” and yet had they none. But it happened while 
the Queen was bathing, that a frog crept from the water upon the land 
and said, “ Thy wish shall be fultilled, and thou shalt have a daugh- 
‘er.” What the frog had predicted came w pass ; the Queen bore a 
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daugiter, who was so beautiful that the King could not contain him. 
self for joy ; and he made a great feast. He called not only his kins. 
men, friends, and acquaintances, but likewise the Fortune-tellers, that 
they might be kind and friendly to the child. ‘There were thirteen of 
them in his kingdom, but because he had only twelve golden plates, 
on which they were to eat, there was one whom he could not call, 
‘Those who had been invited came; and when the feast was over, 
they blessed the child with their wonderful gifts ; the first with virtue, 
the second with beauty, the third with riches, and so on with every 
thing that is good in the world. When ten of them had given in their 
wishes, came the thirteenth, who had not been called, and wished to 
avenge herself for it. She said, “* The King’s daughter must, in her 
fifteenth year, pierce herself witha spindle and fall down dead.” Then 
stepped forward the twelfth, who had one more wish left. ‘To be sure 
she could not turn back the evil prediction, but she could lighten it, 
and she said, “It shall not be death, but a deep sleep of a hundred 
years, into which the King’s daughter must fall.” 

The King, who wished to save his beloved child from the evil 
omen, sent forth an order that all the spindles in the kingdom should 
be destroyed. But the wishes of the Fortune-tellers for the maid were 
all fulfilled ; for she was so beautiful, modest, and kind, and had so 
much understanding, that nobody that saw her could but love her. |i 
happened on the day when she became just fifteen, that the King and 
(Jueen were not at home, and the maiden was all alone in the castle. 
‘Then she went about everywhere, saw the rooms and chambers, and 
came at length to an old tower. She climbed up a narrow staircase 
and came to a little door. In the lock there was a rusty key, and 
when she turned it the door sprang open, and there sat in a little room 
an old woman busily spinning her flax. “ Well, good mother,” said 
the King’s daughter, * what are you doing there?” “1 am spinning 
flax,” said the old woman, and nodded with her head. “ How merrily 
this thing goes round '” said the maiden ; and she took the spindle and 
wanted to spin herself. Scarcely had she touched the spindle, when 
the prediction was fulfilled, and she pierced herself with it. 

But at the moment when she felt the wound, she fell down in a deep 
sleep. And the King and Queen, who had just returned, fell asleep 
with the whole Court. Then slept likewise the horses in the stable, 
the dogs in the yard, the doves on the roof, the flies on the wall ; even 
the tire which was flickering on the hearth grew still and slept; and 
the meat stopped frying, and the cook who was about pulling the 
kitchen-boy by the hair because he had spilled something, let him go 
~ “' asleep, and every thing that had breath grew still and slum- 

ered, 

But round about the castle a thorn-hedge began to grow, which every 
year became higher, and at last surrounded and grew over the whole 
castle, so that nothing more could be seen, not even the flag upon the 
root. 

_ But there spread abroad in the land the story of the beautiful sleep- 
ing Dornréschen, for thus was the King’s daughter called ; so that from 
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time to time came King’s sons and wished to push through the hedge 
into the castle. But it was not possible for them ; for the thorns clun 

one to another as if they had had hands, and the young men someleail 
caught in them, and perished miserably. After long long years came 
again a King’s son through the land, whom an old man told about the 
thorn-hedge, that there was said to be a castle behind it, in which was 
sleeping a wonderful King’s daughter, called Dornréschen, and with 
her the whole Court. He told likewise that he had heard from his 
grandfather how many King’s sons had come to press through the 
thorn-hedge, but had remained hanging there and died a wretched 
death. Then said the young man: “That must not hinder me; | 
will push through and see the beautiful Dornréschen.” The old man 
might try as hardly as he would, to turn him from his purpose ; he did 
not listen to him at all. 

But on the very day when the King’s son came, the hundred years 
were over. And when he drew near the thorn-hedge, all was great 
beautiful flowers, which parted asunder so that he passed through un- 
harmed, and closed themselves together again behind him. He went 
on to the castle, where lay the horses in the stable and the spotted 
hounds ; and they were asleep. Upon the roof sat the doves, and they 
had put their litle heads under their wings. And when he came into 
the house the flies were asleep upon the wall; the cook in the kitchen 
still held his hand as if about to seize the boy, and the maid-servant 
sat by the black chicken which was to be plucked. Then he went 
farther on and saw the whole Court lying there asleep; and higher up 
by the throne lay the King and Queen. ‘Then he went still farther, 
and all was so still that one could have heard his breath ; so at last he 
came to the tower and opened the door to the little chamber in which 
Dornréschen was asleep. There she lay, and was so beautiful that 
he could not turn his eyes from her ; and he stooped down and gave 
herakiss. As soon as he had touched her with the kiss, Dornréschen 
opened her eyes, awoke, and looked kindly on him. ‘Then they went 
down together ; andthe King awoke, and the Queen, and the whole Court 
and looked upon each other with wonder. And the horses stood up 
in the stable and shook themselves ; the dogs sprang up and wagged 
their tails ; the doves upon the roof drew their little heads from under 
their wings, looked about and flew into the field ; the flies crept on 
along the walls ; the fire in the kitchen started up, flickered and cooked 
the food ; and the meat went on frying ; and the cook gave the kitchen- 
boy a box on the ear, and the servant-maid finished plucking the 
chicken. And then was the marriage of the King’s son and Dorn- 


roschen celebrated with all pomp, and they lived happily even to their 
end, 
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THE METRICAL COMPOSITIONS OF ADDISON. 


Ir not unfrequently happens that those productions which contribute 
most to the reputation of their author with his own generation, are for. 
gotten by posterity ; while others, less esteemed by both himself and 
his contemporaries, establish his posthumous fame. A crisis in poli- 
tics, or a sudden change in the public taste, has occasionally covered 
with honor the fruit of leisure hours, and left the results of the heay- 
iest toil despised and neglected. The prose, and especially the Latin 

rose, of Milton, undoubtedly effected much more for his fame among 
(ie contemporaries, than the Paradise Lost ; which, indeed, lay ata 
discount with the booksellers, till called from its obscurity by the 
praises of the Spectator. But, though some of his controversial wri- 
tings deserve the same rank in English prose which his great poem 
has obtained in English poetry, the former are scarcely read by our 
generation, while the latter has successfully challenged for its author 
a seat on the dais, side by side with Homer. Gay doubtless supposed 
that he was to be immortalized, if at all, by the Beggar's Opera. But 
the Beggar's Opera, though cheered on every stage in England a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, is hardly known, by name, to the present 
race of readers ; while the Fables amuse as many households as the 
Pilgrim’s Progress instructs. Pope's translation of the [liad was pub- 
lished under more splendid auspices than any other work of his. But 
were his reputation grounded upon no better foundation than that trans- 
lation, he would hardly hold the rank of the best poet of his century 
after Dryden. 

The same is true of Addison. His Spectators, Tatlers, and Free- 
holders, by which, almost exclusively, he is known tw the present 
generation, originally accomplished far less for his reputation than 
“ The Campaign” and “ Cato.” But it is not a mere historical interest 
which attaches to the lighter composition of the great Essayist. As 
an imitator of the style of Virgil he is unrivaled ; as a writer of Latin 
verse generally, he is allowed to have but two equals among the Eng- 
lish—Milton and Buchanan. ‘These considerations must be our ex- 
cuse for offering some few desultory observations upon his various 
metrical compositions. 

It was in Latin verse that he made his first attempt before the pub- 
lic. He appears to have been at home in the heroic measure ; in- 
deed, he has undertaken no other, except in two brief pieces which 
are both in one of the Horatian metres. 

We cannot agree with Johnson, that three of the most humorous of 
these poems—the “ Battle of the Pygmies and Cranes,” the “ Barom- 
eter,” and the “ Bowling Green,”—are upon subjects of so trivial a 
character, that the author would not have ventured upon them in En- 
glish verse. Examples are not wanting of very clever poems in our 
language upon themes of no greater dignity than these. It must, 
however, be confessed, that the sonorous and imposing cadences of 
the Latin spondees and dactyles grace these exquisite pieces with 4 
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peculiar mock-importance, which would be hardly attainable in our 
mother tongue. ‘The poem on the Peace of Ryswick is highly elabo- 
rated; but as it allows of no great display of humor, and its author 
had no capacity for sublimity, few readers will prefer it to the less 
pretending mock-heroics of the Puppet-Show or the Battle of the 
Cranes and Pygmies. Even into the “ Peace of Ryswick,” however, 
Addison has introduced a few lines of that sprightly humor of which 
he was so perfect a master; and the passage describing the mimic 
combats of the little Duke of Gloucester is one of the most striking 
in the piece. “ Parvus lulus” was evidently in the writer's mind. 
Whoever reads this poem will fully agree, we doubt not, with the 
following criticism of Johnson upon Addison's poetry in general. The 
criticism, by the way, 1s as strongly marked by the swell and puff so 
peculiar to its author, as any in his works. “ His etry is first to be 
considered ; of which it must be confessed that it has not often those 
felicities of diction which give lustre to sentiments, nor that vigor of 
sentiment that animates diction ; there is little of ardor, vehemence, 
or transport ; there 1s very rarely the awfulness of grandeur, and not 
very often the splendor of elegance. He thinks justly ; but he thinks 
faintly.” In truth, whenever Addison undertakes to be sublime, he is 
at the best mechanical ; and in those parts of the present piece where 
there is most appearance of energy, it will be found, in most cases, to 
be mainly due to his well-rounded hexameters. He never even aims 
at the simple majesty of Homer ; and whenever his style is elevated, 
it seems to be, as we generally observe in the A.neid, because he feels 
that he has reached a point where an admixture of a proper quantum 
of sublimity is quite desirable. 

The lines on the “ Barometer” flow smoothly, and is similar to the 
style of the Georgics, as the “ Peace of Ryswick” is to that of the 
Hneid. The latter part of it is strikingly like that passage in the 
first Georgic, in which are announced the prognostics of the weather. 
There is, doubtless, more genuine wit in the “ Battle of the Pygmies 
and Cranes,” than in all the other pieces together. ‘The description 
of the Pygmy General, and of his unceremonious transportation to the 
skies, are as delicious specimens of demure wit as can be found in 
Dean Swift. 

Jamque acies medias sese arduus infert 
Pygmeadum ductor, qui majestate verendus 
Incessuque gravis reliquos supereminet omnes 
Mole gigantea, mediamque assurgit in ulnam. 


Cum subito apulsus (sic di voluere) tumultu 

Ex inopino ingens et formidabilis ales 

Comprendit pedibus pugnantem ; et (triste relatu) 
Sustulit in coelum ; bellator ab unguibus haeret 
Pendulus, agglomerat strepitu globis undique densus 
Alituum ; frustra pygmaei lamine maesto 

Regem inter nubes lugent, solitoque minorem 
Heroem aspiciunt gruibus plaudentibus escam. 
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The “ Bowling Green” is evidently modeled after the foot races jy 
the fifth book of the A:neid. ‘Though lively in its incidents, the rea. 
der cannot avoid the conviction that its elegant Latinity is its chief 
recommendation. 

‘The “ Puppet-Show” indicates the same hand as the “ Cranes and 
Pygmies.” ‘There is a certain quiet, playful humor about these pieces, 
which peculiarly distinguishes the temper of Addison. ‘Throughout 
his writings there 1s observable abundance of wit. But it is as harm. 
less as the sporting of a lamb. Nor is this innocuous gentleness any 
indication of weakness. We are rather inclined to admire the genius 
and skill, no less than the good-heartedness which produces it. Com. 
mon witlings can point a satire when they have a definite object at 
which to aim. ‘The errors, faults, or vices of their victims, furnish 
materials to their hands. ‘They are in the less danger of becoming 
insipid, because they are not expected nor expecting to exercise the 
least clemency, when clemency stands in the way of a clever quip. 
But when wit, keen, refined, delicate, and yet touching no particular 
individual character, but lashing public follies or vices, is required, 
they are found wanting. 

For such a purpose Addison was most admirably adapted. If he ever 
attacks individuals, it is with blunted arrows. But when he takes his 
stand as censor upon the public, it is with just that sort of benevolent 
irony which is fitted to shame rather than to exasperate; to purge and 
heal rather than to ulcerate. Yet, though his satire is as general in its 
application as a good old English homily, it is as racy and delicious as 
the keenest sallies of Dean Swift. In this respect his humor resem- 
bles his satire. Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood might both of 
them, had they possessed the piety of Addison, have been much more 
useful, and no less entertaining, than they were in the field whither 
they followed him. 

In this “ Puppet-Show,” (or, with more dignity, “‘ Machine Gesti- 
culantes,”) the mock heroic is perhaps less successfully sustained 
than in the “ Cranes and Pygmies.” Indeed, there is constantly 
coming up to. the mind the unwelcome and decidedly anti-heroic 
scenery of street-exhibitions, dancing monkeys, ragged boys, yelling 
draymen, and yelping dogs. The mixture of the comic, therefore, is 
almost necessarily in too large a proportion for the best effect. One 

passage, however, is so exquisite that we cannot avoid quoting 1t. 
Our readers will be strongly reminded of the “ Culprit Fay.” 
Tales, cum medio labuntur sidera coelo, 
Parvisubsiliunt Lemures, populus que pusillus 
Festivos, rediens sua per vestigia gyros 
Ducit et augustum crebro pede pulsitat orbem. 
Mane patent gressus ; hinc succos terra feraces 
Concipit, in maltam pubentia gramina surgunt 
Luxuriem, tenerisque virescit cireulus herbis. 
We have noticed merely the Latin verses of our author ; but must 


hastily bring our lucubration to a close, hoping on some future occ® 
sion to resume it again. 
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Hovest Reaper :—Pray thee, pass us not utterly by. Stay at 
east for the theme’s sake, and give it a kindly perusal, that the weight- 
iness and worthiness of the topics therein considered may answer for 
a better treatment of them. We have taken our pen in hand to put 
down a few stray thoughts and fancies about the advantages furnished 
by this goodly Magazine. We do it, not professionally as a grave and 
anxious Editor—that dignity, it is not our fate to bear—but simply as 
a spectator and an acquaintance ; one who has known somewhat of its 
contents and their authors from the first. You will see, then, that we 
write without bias, yet not in utter ignorance. 

We do not purpose to discuss the merits or demerits of this work, 
to speak of its managers or its management, its past fortunes or its fu- 
‘ure prospects. We write rather for the good of a class, who, with 
alate ability to write, lack either the courage or intelligence to 
enjoy the privilege. ‘Thus much also we premise, that the reader 
need not look for an eloquent essay or a solemn homily. ‘The burden 
of these remarks has been on our mind for years, as it must rest with 
more or less weight upon every one who enters, with any proper 
thoughtfulness, on a course of Education ; and we may, perhaps, as 
well give a distinct expression of them here and now as elsewhere. 
lf our language seems too strong and urgent, and our manner rather 
earnest and magisterial, the reader will please remember that we write 
because we feel; because we are convinced there is great neglect in 
this matter, and because we believe that there is as little done—we say 
it with hesitation—in this Institution, as in some other more promi- 
nent Colleges of our country, towards correct and finished composition 
asa distinct branch of learning. It becomes, then, quite a national 
concern, has much to do with the future Literature of the age, and 
touches, not merly the private fame of the individual, but the public 
reputation of the State. We know that some may receive this last 
statement with a smile ; as though the students of a place of learning 
could in anywise affect the country at large. It 1s enough to say that 
such persons can never have reflected very much on the relations of 
things, and must have failed to notice that in a world so full of influ- 
ences as this, the great have always much, indeed chiefly to do with 
‘he small, and that as the strength and energy of the man is often pre- 
sed by certain promising marks in the boy, so the greatness and 
dignity of a nation is always determined a generation in advance. 
Let us bring home so significant a consideration. ‘The words which, 
by the busy yet silent mediation of the press, have become the property 
“the public, are all the fruits of individual minds; the style and 
‘rength of these writers are chiefly or wholly measured and decided 
'y their habits when young; and therefore our fame and usefulness as 
‘rong and effective writers is cast quite upon ourselves. We are 


aware that this statement is very obvious. But it is also true. It is 
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a fact, and none the less useless or uameaning for being generally 
known and generally disregarded. 
Of the various classes of persons who do not write for this Magazine, 
there are some who are justly excusable. Not afew came here as 
men have entered every profession, “ not knowing whither they wen,” 
Forgetting to turn an inquiring eye within themselves, to discern the 
bent of their natures, and find out the will of their genius: neglecting 
to inform themselves as to the realities of a more outward and future life, 
and the necessary conduct of businegs abroad in the world, they mis. 
took their profession and entered upon duties for which they had nei- 
ther fitness nor taste. With a full share of fine feeling and good sense, 
had they consulted their hidden and true inclinations, they would have 
found a business exactly responding to it, and casting out the false 
notion, that College education is an indispensable and sure stepping- 
stone to every successful pursuit and office, might have passed their 
days engaged about something much manlier, and certainly more 
pleasant. They might, to be sure, have been handling the plough. 
tail instead of the Dictionary, and measuring tape in the place of an- 
gles. But—forgive me, good Literati—there is no degeneracy, no step- 
ping down here; for there is but little inherent worth or dignity in 
either. Writing Essays would be as unnatural and as unpleasant to 
such, as any of the other mental requisitions of College life ; and their 
names, therefore, could not reasonably be looked for in any place which 
should point them out as Authors, 

But there is another, and we hope larger class, who are led here by 
their inclinations ; whose natures are really gratified and bettered by 
the opportunities of a high and public school of learning ; who are 
here because they would not be elsewhere. Their souls burn within 
them with desires after knowledge, and their intellects cry out mightily 
after truth, because truth is pleasant and good. ‘Their surveys of the 
fields of knowledge may indeed differ in reach and distinctness, and 
their pursuit of it in singleness and ardor. Nay, they may not all be 
following the same path; while yet they patiently tread the same 
great highways of science, well-beaten by the feet of others—well- 
marked by the thick way-marks of high deeds and thoughts, reared by 
the hands of those who had gone betore them. It is to be supposed 
that all such are, onthe whole, bent upon gaining an Education which 
will in a measure—abating somewhat, as, alas! we must always do in 
human calculations, for castle-building and vain-hoping—fill up their 
highest notions of the respectabilities, the benefits, the duties of true 
Life. In a word, they are not here for nothing, but for something ; 
even though they may not in all cases have fully decided what that 
something had better be. It it is to such persons, thus minded, full of 
serious wishes and purposes, that we address ourselves, and would 
seek by a few considerations to do away with some of those objections 
and difficulties which seem to keep them back from writing. Of these, 
thoughtlessness checks some, and positive conclusion others. 

In the first place, there are men in our midst who have never given 
& moment's thought to the question of composing. If the reading of 
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some work of Genius has for the instant thrilled them with a stronger 
admiration and a purer pleasure than was wont, or the winning of a 
prize by some: luckier fellow has roused a spirit of emulation and sent 
a rush of burning resolves like a flood of fire through the shamed-mind, 
the emotions are dampened and put down, the purposes are one by one 
thwarted and relaxed by the thought—Nature never made me a writer. 
|inpatiently and without reason forestalling the result of right effort and 
the decisions of their real Genius, they fling down their pen in care- 
less despair as an instrument they might not wield. The calm engag- 
ing pursuits of the Mathematics, with its curious abstractions and in- 
genious calculations, beneath whose splendid theories so many truly 
great minds have at once buried their usefulness and found their fame ; 
the varied researches of practical and gainful science ; the quiet, yet 
jofty contemplations of ——: the pleasant, refining study of the 
classics, the begetter of keen, discriminating sense, the key to the old 
world, and its only gift to the new; and the stirring debates of the 
society-room—these can interest and benefit, these are studies in which 

they may hope for success, But writing is not for them, and they put 

it willingly away. But, man, you are mistaken. Everybody can 

write, and write well. ‘The power to put thoughts in language, is not 

aseparate gift, distinct and rare. The energy and clearness with 

which the ideas are set forth vary, it is true, most apparently among 

those who essay to use the pen. The ease also, with which different 

dividuals throw out their thoughts and find fit words in which to 

dress them, is, beyond doubt, variable. Yet this does by no means 

take from the truth and general scope of the principle just asserted— 

that any one can write, and write well. If any are deterred from such 

a notion, we suspect that they are so far unwitting slaves to their in- 

dolence or their fears. 

Uthers, again, are not without reflections upon this question , so far 
from that, they have thought and come, we fear, to most false and mis- 
chievous conclusions, Let us take some of these and hold them up in 
the face of sound philosophy and plain facts, and see if they will bear 
the light of truth. ‘The most general excuse is, want of time. ‘This 
isa handy reason for not doing this and that work, very common, but 
very specious. It suits well the lips of laziness ; and as one moves 
among these four hundred students, who yearly come up to this sacred 
seat of science to laden their brains with a proper stock of knowledge 
ere they set out on the voyage before them, he will hear it drop from 
the mouths, even of busy men. In fact, we are all in fault here. There ts 
time enough for doing, we say not every thing, but every duty: every 
thing positively needful or to be desired. But why have we not time 
enough for writing? Aside from the fact that, while we have too 
much of a self-confidence, which breeds laziness and hinders our pro- 
gress in knowledge, and, we might say, in every thing, we lack that 
honest self-reliance which leads to resolute and gainful resolves ; aside 
irom the fact that we let our purposes, even when rightly and really 
formed, grow lax and dull; and when we undertake an enterprise, of 
whatever sort, suffer our energies to be listless and scattered, instead 
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of gathering them all tensely together and casting their concentered 
might upon the duty before us; aside, we say, from these general 
habits which follow us to our hurt wherever we go, there is an ele. 
ment of serious misjudgment in the case. Men here in College have 
somehow —by tradition, or may be it is one of the ideas termed innate— 
got the notion that one who writes, must of necessity read, and that the 
quality of the one keeps pace with the quantity of the other. With some 
little truth at the bottom of this notion, it may, in the main, be set down at 
once as ridiculously false. When a person attempts to discuss a subject 
with the pen, he needs facts—a clear full view of the circumstances of 
the cuse. Grave History, with its faithful and lively picture of prom- 
inent events, and its bold etchings of character, whether of individuals 
or nations, must first be laid deep and broad in the mind, for yielding 
exact statements, at once the basis and test of theories and material 
for reflection and philosophic remark. Then the memoirs of such grea: 
men as occupied a chief place in the larger narrative, might be pe- 
rused, to fill out the rude outline before presented, by throwing open 
to view the hearth and heart of the Hero, and showing the hidden 
springs of his public life. This information, with what can be gath- 
ered from National annals and records, which furnish bare statistics, 
and the elements of general science supposed to be acquired already ; 
these will make up all the parts which are essential to our deductions 
and comments being true enough to be really trustworthy and valuable. 
But beyond this, and for purposes of writing, reading, we believe, is 
useless and positively hurtful. The rest—style, thought, language, 
must come from the writer. We know that doctrine is favored with 
few real followers, and that the mass of those who read, and those who 
do not read this Magazine, will probably doubt the practicability of the 
principle ; or if they allow the truth in theory, falsify the admission in 
practice, Yet the truth of the assertion is in nowise therefore weaken- 
ed. Let us see. What one wants, when he writes, is thoughis. 
A thought is an idea embodied in language, whether that language be 
spoken or unspoken, written or unwritten. We have, then, more 
ideas than thoughts. Hence the great business in educating ourselves 
in the world is to gain thoughts, and he must be set down in the reck- 
oning of right wisdom, as best educated, as most truly learned, who 
has furnished his mind with the greatest number of clear thoughts, 
on the most important subjects that affect our universal nature. |! 
follows, also, that we have the power of increasing our stock of ideas 
and thoughts, quite in our own power. Here, then, lies the mischie! 
of reading very much the works of others. We add but little to our 
own store. Unless one takes pains to select, in the first instance, the 
strong and massive thoughts of other minds ; unless he takes them to 
pieces, holds them up before the searching eye of the intellect, and, by 
putting himself as far as possible in the place of the author, think his 
thoughts, conceive his conceptions, and make them, by a strict 
process, most truly his own, he will be a loser. Any other method 
fills the mind with crude ideas, embodied in splendid, yet unmeaning 
forms, and positively weakens the mental powers. We think they 
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are ours; but being, from lack of clearness, barely impressed upon 
the mind, they retire before the next object that presents itself ; a fact 
which may furnish both a reason and a remedy for leaky memories. 
‘Those authors, too, are alone worth reading, whose writings will bear 
this thorough, scrutinizing study, and really present ideas which might 
never have entered the world of our own fancies—unless, as was said 
above, we read for facts. As, then, the chief difficulty in writing 1s 
fewness of clear, strong, meaning thoughts, a man had better let books 
alone, and leave himself to himself. Such a course may, indeed, at 
first, seem strange and troublesome, and utterly barren. But it will not 
be so long. Itis the easiest and pleasantest way, and sure withal ; 
depend upon it, Sir Reader. Just turn an inquiring eye into your 

mind. It is the busiest spot in the world; a bee-hive, which is the 

common instance of industry, being but an Idler's place in comparison. 

Teeming and fervid with shifting notions—with varied and high re- 

solves—with curious and fickle fancies and splendid imaginations—the 

“countless chambers of the brain” have never wanted for indwellers 

since the first half-formed tiny idea flitted into your dreamless, infantile 

soul. And remember, again, that our ideas are more numerous than 

our thoughts. ‘There are as many ideas in the world as there are in- 

dividual objects. Every object, therefore, that ever presented itself to 

your sense, or caught the restless glance of your intellect, since the 

moment you entered upon your percipient being, gave to you an idea 

of some kind and of some distinctness. These fancies flow out, con- 

sciously or unconsciously, noticed or unnoticed, from every thing 

aboutus. ‘They are abroad continually in the realins of mind, gather- 

ed from these thousand sources of impressions ; and he who will but 

essay a bold, strict search, will find them numberless where he looked 

for one ; as the astronomer turns his tube towards the thin-set sky, and 

suddenly finds it thronging with intelligent stars he had not seen be- 

fore. But it is one thing to have ideas, and quite another thing to have 

thoughts. ‘The problem is to gain the latter from the former. And 

this is done by that rare, serious, intense process, styled thinking. 
Any one who has the nearest acquaintance with his mental domain, 
knows how dim and shadowy his notions are. ‘They seem to his con- 
fused vision, like dreams, or those bodiless shades in storied Hades, 
hovering over the abyss of mind or chaos, “ without form and void.” 
But as he gazes, with brooding eye, these shapeless and mingled ideas 
take to them a fixed form, and, lo! a thought comes up clear and dis- 
tinct from the depths of the soul. And how beautiful! Writer, take it! 
ltisthine. Take it and rejoice in the possession. And now, having 
chosen the fit word in which to clothe it to the eye, send it forth upon 
the air in speech, or embalm it on paper. ‘There, man, there it is— 
and it is honestly your own.—Noli me tangere. 

Such a process, in our view, is the only true one ; being alike honest, 
interesting, and sure. And it is most rapid and ready also ; as a few 
thorough trials will prove to any one, who has perseverance enough to 
undertake it. And if this be the true way to write, no great amount of 
teading will be needed, or by any one who is wise, allowed ; and those 
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who plead want of time, will find no place for such an excuse, on this 
score. “ But the pressure of College”’—Heaven bless thee! honest 
student. Glad, in faith, to see thee so industrious. Yet we cannot 
take thy reason. [tis unmeaning, insincere ; and in nine cases out of 
ten, untrue. Men always make things harder than they really are. 
Laziness, and a sluggish spirit, we surely believe, are the worst ene. 
mies of the scholar; wasting his energies, scattering his thoughts, 
and enfeebling his whole nature. ‘There is time enough, we repeat, 
for a student to be and to do what he ought in all reason to do and be, 
during the four years of his outfitting. 

Another false notion, which doubtless hinders multitudes for spend- 
ing more time with the pen, is the common, and, in some sense, cor- 
rect opinion, that a composition should be elaborate. Now we are far 
from being enemies to correct and finished writing. But we think 
there is a fallacy here which misleads thousands. ‘Thinking that ele. 
gant and neat language is the chief part of a sentence, they have no 
sooner framed one than they go to polishing it with the most fervent 
zeal, till the sleek period has gained the daintiest refinement. But, 
meanwhile, the meaning, the idea, has unawares dropped out, if, in- 
deed, it was ever in; and there is left only a phrase—a splendid, but 
empty shell. ‘Thought and feeling’ are the two great qualities of an 
Essay, and cannot be dispensed with. ‘lake a subject in which you 
are interested, in which your heart is bound up ; and then pour forth 
your aroused and burning soul upon it—and let your words take care 
of themselves. A second survey, to put in a stronger word or a terser 
phrase, will make it sufficiently smooth. Delicacy of discernment, a 
nice, quick sense of the elegant, ts not gained in an instant, any more 
than the idea of the beautiful ; it is the work of years, the result of a 
process. Move, as you grow up, with open ears among true ‘Talkers; 
read, with observing eye, true Writers, and you will have formed it 
before you were aware. But, above all things, fling out your thoughts 
freshly from your heart, with the glow of feeling still warin upon 
them, and language cannnot be lame. We never see the Orator, in 
the midst of a speech, and on a great occasion, keeping a look-out 
for his words. ‘The very idea is displeasing. Never. His stirred 
soul heaves forth his thoughts, hot and massive, as the lava pours from 
the fiery bowels of a volcano. He speaks from the depths of his 
soul—heartily. And why? Because he is in earnest. But if, when wri- 
ting, your subject is not of interest or worth enough to call for 4 
thorough-going and earnest treatment, you ought not to write about it. 
Take something else. 

If we are right here, also, in our views, much time can be gained, 
which would otherwise be idly spent in drawling, sluggish labors over 
a hackneyed, uninteresting, or incomprehensible theme, and have 
done away with another serious difficulty. But, says some one of 
the class with whom we are professedly debating, you are only arguing 
in favor of writing in general ; not of composing for the public. True, 
we reply. [ut if we have succeeded in persuading you to do the former, 
your own feelings will lead you to do the latter. When one, of bu! 
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common mind, has once learned the art of putting thoughts on paper, 
he will hardly be content to keep them to himself. ‘True, we now 
and then see & man who shuts up a great mind to its own reflections, 
and spends his years, “ wrapped in secret studies,” apart from other 
wen. He has taken the post of the philosopher, and from his clois- 
tered retreat looked calmly out, all his life, upon the busied world, be- 
coming Wiser, like Ulysses, by “ seeing the cities and learning the 
characters of many men,” tll, grown gray in knowledge, he passes 
silently from a world he had not bettered by his experience, and 
which, as it was not aware of his wisdom, so is it careless of his mem- 
ory. And yet it may be that his drawers contain papers of worthy 
lore, the results of long, —_ thought, and correct observation, in po- 
esy, philosophy, or art, which might have profited mankind, but which 
he had not so much as whispered to a friend. 

Others, vexed at temporal troubles, losses of goods, the reverses of 
fortune, or the cold civilities and positive unkindnesses of the world, 
betake themselves, in a worse spirit, to the closest solitude, to brood 
over their misfortunes, and vent their spleen on paper, which the next 
instant as certainly destroys. But, then, they are rare ; being either 
philosophers or misanthropes. ‘There is a positive fitness and beauty, 
ina sense, we confess, in such behavior. For, doubtless, it is both 
more honorable and useful to give one’s self up to private musings, 
than to open pratings. Yet we think that he acts more worthily who 
takes another course. A high-minded man cannot keep his thoughts 
wholly to himself, but is always feeling that his breast is too narrow 
torthem. He feels that there is a kind of bond between the writer 
and the reader, which he may not weaken or sever. He longs to 
have his mind merged, in some measure, in that Public Mind which 
thrills and heaves with the great enterprises of the day, and carries, in 
its purposes and decisions, the fates of nations ; and he yearns, with 
even a solemn eagerness, to pour his little notions into the mighty tide 
ot Thought. ‘There is a lofty and responsible pleasure in the act, 
which a great soul would not willingly forego. 

And then, again, even to more common people ; persons who are 
not strongly swayed by such high considerations—though few who 
think at all are strangers to the feeling—yet, even in their case, there 
is much advantage. When one’s opinions have stolen out into the 
public ear, he knows that they are no longer within himself. By that 
act he has signed away his right to them, and sent them out, with all 
their faults upon them, to meet the eye and undergo the judgments of 
discerning men, beyond his correction and control. He knows that 
he cannot again recall them, to receive a stricter review, and go forth 
again in a fitter dress ; remembering that the decision of the ancients 
has long become the custom of the moderns, that “ neseit vor missa 
revert.” ‘The very idea, therefore, that he is committed, tends to 
make him careful to be correct in thought and language, that so an un- 
sparing yet impartial public may do justice to his sentiments, and 
rightly estimate his powers. Correctness, then, and lofty pleasure, 
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are two benefits which come from writing for the press. Sufficient 
arguments, one would think, to lead a man to attempt it. 

“ But to write in College '” And why not in College’? One ad. 
vantage, at least, may be safely claimed for writing for the press once 
in awhile during a course of preparatory education ; self-acquaim- 
ance in style and mental power : for, be assured, that though you know 
yourself in your room, you may not in print. And now, having pre- 
sented our notions, we advise all sons of Alma Mater to appear in this 
Magazine. Whether your genius prompt to sweet Poesy or calm 
Philosophy ; whether your taste lead you into the broad domain of 
far-reaching Science, or the depths and breadths of Civil Polity, a 
study still more splendid in itself and momentous to our country ; 
whether witty or grave-spoken ; rest assured, good readers, that the 
pages of this generous and clever print are ever open to your trials 
and your fame. EARNWALL. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tur printer has left us just room enough forthe Table, gentle Reader, to inform 
you that there is no room for any. We have quite a number of morceaux, which had 
been intended for your gratification ; but they have gone grumbling back to the shelf, 
and must patiently wait till the next Show. 


“ Fall many a flower,” ete. 


Such weather as this is enough to freeze one's ideas in the air before he can condense 
them. Indeed, a friend informs us, that his notions all turn to snow-flakes as soon as 
formed, and trouble him so much by getting into his eyes as he moves round College, 
that he has resolved to give up thinking and crawl back to the three mouths’ torpor 
from which he lately recovered, and wait for the return of Spring. 

We trust those numerous gentlemen who have forgotten the observation on the 
cover of the Third No., will find their memories quickened by the appearance of this 
We venture to promise two more Numbers, this term, and so bring our task to a close 
within the allotted period. ‘The absence of two members of the Quintumvirate ought 
in all reason to excuse any remissnvss hitherto. 

Two or three articles which have been crowded out of the present, will appear ia 
the next or succeeding No. 

In the article on “ The Stage and the Drama,” (p. 120 of this Vol ,) the printer in- 
adverteutly omitted the usual marks over two or three quotations. 
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